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My DEAR Lozv! 
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1 OUR. locdſhip. entre 10255 could not have 

3 BY impoſed on me, a more agreeable taſk, than 

by deſiring me to recapitulate my ſeveral 

detached pieces to you, ſent at different times from 

Germany; as at the very ſame time I am happily 
recollecting the pleaſure I had in your correipon- 

„ dence, during near a three years reſidence f not 
only in the theatre of war, Ra occaſionally admit» 
ö 8 W "behind the ſcenes there, ſo as ſec each actor, 
. 


67g "Boe ckix agrecable talk, as 1 call i, would per- 
maps, ar any fahre time be otherwiſe. — Confined 
„dee apamtments, dow (hy maladies which wet 
+ tray, gotten canvas, and thoſe other neceſſities 


— as 3 Was z and ay as” one. rimes, 


which a tedjous: war have occaſioned) L am happy 
to be thus — — while thus a medicinal pri- 
tanoe are few in LOGS. and, 


of the gels 
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to me there. : 


I ſhall then, as there are more readers at ** 


than your lordſhip (for pray, admit the ladies oc- 
caſionally, when there are any diſtreſtful ſtrokes 
which our youth ſuffered) 1 ſay, I ſhall antedate my 
little hiſtory, ſo far back as the expedition to Roch- 
fort; and, though my Memory may not ſo far be- 


friend me as to recollect exact dates (for want of 
inen the collection ypu have from me, at ſo 
many diffe 


rent periods) yet, on the whole, I fear no 
critical remarks; well knowing your lordſhip's 
regard for me to be ſuch, as to prevent any im- 
pertinent copyiſt ſacrificing my reputation to his 
own neceſſities, by publiſhing what I could fo well 
wiſh to remain only, within the walls of your peace- 


able, though defenſible caſtle. | 
If any gentleman (not profeſſing himſelf an 
engineer — But we gild ignorance in our ſervice 


with ſtrange zyd undeſerved titles) had propoſed 
the affair of * from a patriotic principle only, 


his miſtake Mold have been pardonable—But the 
main: ſpring of, this intended blow, was an officer, 


who having been becalmed in the Bay, on his re- 


turn from Gibraltar, went aſhore in the welt of 
France; for what? Not to meaſure Ravelins and 
diſſect Fertifications, but to ſee Paris at a chea 

rate, His ſtop at Rochfort was truly accidental, 
and (which is unuſual for the circumſpeRtion of that 
nation) the governor of the place was his guide 
to anſwer ſome end, perhaps, which time (lord Bo- 
lingbroke's phy/ician to brutes) will only reveal. 
Not unlikely, to invite an expedition of this kind; 
in order to load us with expence and ridicule; for 


both thoſe ends were particularly, thaugk fatally 


R 4 


anſwered. | | 5. thi 
It was pretty viſible that the governor hummed 
him, as is the cant word, into the ſcheme ; for, 0 
ä — the 
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what your lordſhip ſo benevolently communicated | 
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whether the Foſſte was a wet or a 


1 


the arrival of the armament (and a more gallant one 


never ) rheir motions ſtagnated at once, 
for want of that material piece of intelligence, 

dry one; or, in 
other words, whether it could occaſionally be ſwell- 
ed with water, few ditches being conſtantly filled, 
except in the critical hour of danger; and the rea- 
fon diſcovers itſelf at once, fanding water not only 
affording a bad vapour to the inhabitants, but often 


_ robbing the governor (for governors in moſt coun- 


tries, are on the ſame plan) of his perquiſite; name- 
ly, good kitchen-gardens, a very /ettable eſtate al- 
ways; the vicinity to the town, and the rich ſitua- 


tion, by being occaſionally floodable, making theſe ' 


patches of ground truly valuable. 

From the moment, then, a ditch is filled, all im- 
provements are at an end; ſand and barrenneſs are 
the conſequence of water ; and the land-lord (call 
him governor, ſays the royal ſlave *) /ofes a year's 
income. — He will, therefore, » ine ſingular in 


his loyalty, and keep his waters in ynſtantly, un- 

leſs ordered thereto (and ſorely 'agaiMt his will, no 

doubt) the better to prevent a ſurprize. : 
But, though the expedition failed, and we went 


up the hill, and down again, according to a #rite 


I] il 


ſaying, yet a very happy occaſion preſented itſelf, 
to feel the pulſe of a nation, then ſick of all foreign 
ſchemes, except thoſe to America, how far a ſingle 
regiment might be ſent to Germany.-Accordingly 
a young one (whoſe commander ſhines, and ever 
will, in the hiſtory of T-—a C——a Ph——ps) 
was detached from the corps; and without re-touch- 
ing their native ſhore, paſt on to Emllen, the ſea - port 
but not capital, of Zaft-Frizland, then, and now, 
{when the French are not there) belonging to the 
king of Pruſia—The reaſon given (for in politics 
there is one we give, and another we keep) was a 
dread of inſurrection againſt the magiſtrates there, 
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tion that they, (the Sigmors and heads 


of the town) pocketted much of the conttibutions 
the French levied on them, in their /2ft viſit, or (in 
other words) raiſed more taxes and money than they 
e to the enemy; and, ſo, by a kind of colluſion, 
tween the French and them, became equally the 
enemies of the burghers and populace. 9 
The bait was ſwallowed ! the regiment entered; 


and, (as Mr. Rowe ſays in his Fair Penitent ) * Ano- 


« ther and. another after that.” —Shall I conclude 
with him? And add, that the /aft foot was as wel- 


come as the former ;—for we fool away our money 


there, and our time too; I know the firſt, and fear 
the latter. A 

Having but one regiment in Germany, his ex- 
cellency, the commanding officer, was, o' courſe, 
commander in chief of all the forces in Lower-Saxony ; 
and the drums ſoon declared this; for the Main- 


guard, as I have been informed, being near the bridge, 


which was nly grand communication between 
the old and town, three officers, three drums, 
and one hun men, in one ſingle day, while they 
ſaluted him eleven times, eleven times diſturbed 


the inhabitants, who hate, as being an hans or ſree 


town, military power over them. Though there 


were methods of preventing that trouble, by mak- 
ing a ſmall detour to the right and left, and which 
marſhal Broglio, the marquis de Chartres, and ſome 
princes of the blood, in garriſon there ſome few 


months before, never required but once in the day, 
and that after the guard was relieved, and of courſe 


freſh, the better to go through theſe idle cere- 
monies. _ 
But we generally, in the end, pay dear for our 
vanity ; and I think the great cardinal Rachfaulcault 
obſerves, that moſt of the inconveniences we feel, 
in life, are owing to our endeavouring to appear 


what we are nt. The commander in chief one 
day 
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day riding an unruly horſe, whom he made more ſo 


to pleaſe ſome young ladies of the houſe of Weiſ⸗ 


elect, ) ſaluted him fo nimbly, knowing he ſhould be 


forbid, if once he arrived near enough to peak to 


him, that he never delifed any more ſpirit-ftirring 
drums, or ear-piercing fes, at leaſt when he was on 
horſe - back. — N. B. The youth had the private 
thanks of all his brother officers on the occaſion. - + 
Now to remove. to England (and I ſhall chan 

my ſcenes as ſuddenly and unaccountably, as Shake- 
ſpeare does in ſome of his Harry's ; and- familiar 
letters, my lord, have this privilege)—The-nation 
began to be as querulous and clamorous about the 
miſtake of Rochfort, after ſuch an enormous expence 
and ſuſpence, as certain or holiday ambulators 
to Chelſea would, if their long wiſhed for dinner 
was ill dreſt; and, for which their bill is equally 
exorbitant, as.though all had been brought to per- 
fetion.—You may them all che way they walk 
home again, grumbling, not onlyan their ſtomachs 
for want of eating, but outwardly," for not having 


had their penny-worth, as they call it, for their 


penny.—So grumbled an whole nation! 
A private gentleman, who had reſided in the eff 
of France above a year, undertook to rectify a mi- 


 litary man's blunders, (bimſelf not military by pra. 


NMR 


I perſon in queſtion was at liberty to propoſe 
«« ſcheme to any one he pleaſed Was obliged to 


ion, though much ſo by inclination) b fin 
rw. friend of his (lately rai and — 
ſervedly, from his nobleneſs of heart, to the rank 
of nobility) a freſh expedition to Rochfort, which 
he himſelf would be preſent at; begging him to 


lay the ſame before Mr. P— (well knowing his con- 


nexion there)—But, after near two months, per- 
haps: ſeeming conſultation thereon, either with his 
pillow or his friend, he gave for anſwer, « The 
his 


him 
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ſe N a droll enſign, (nephew to a biſnop 
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« him for giving, to himſelf, the honourable pre 
4 N him all imaginable ook wht 
« but added, that he feared the nation was ſo diſ- 
« guſted and —_ at the fatal diſappointment 

at they would have little, or no 
« reliſh for attempting a ſecond. Concluding that 
* he hoped his name would be concealed,” &c. 
&c. &c. &c.—and gave his reaſons, which were 
approved of. gags | 
This letter, my lord, was read (for even in 
matters of ſecrecy, our cordial. friends muſt be con- 
ſulted; nor is it leſs ſecret for ſuch a communica- 


tion, while they remain faithful and in our intereſt) 


by our worthy and ingenious friends, Mr. Ye, 
ſon of the member for the city of that name, and 
Mr. H- in Surry, who (then a ſtudent in the 
law) had chambers oppoſite the church-door of the 
Temple, and they may remember it. T mention 
this only to remove the ſneers of certain animals 
near you, underſtood between us, who believe no- 
thing (owing to the circumſcribed and black letter 
of the law—rheir darling ftudy ! for which they 
have not evidence; to examine, and croſs examine 
or, in other words, puzzle and confound ! till they 


ſpeak as they would have them—and not, always, 
the truth from their heart : which is not welcome in 


all caſes. 

Having free ſcope to propoſe his ſchemes elſe- 
where, and having raiſed (by perpetually examin- 
ing his journals, plans, drafts and papers) ideas of 
glory and ſucceſs, very natural to young poliricians, 
he wrote a letter to the late duke of M——gh— 


(if your lordſhip ſees at any time a ſpot upon the 


paper near his Name, imagine 1t an involuntary 
tear that eſcapes me, in ſpite of a 'two years obh- 
vion, perhaps even from ſome of his kindred, when 
I think of a man who had an head to conceive, and 


and an heart to execute every thing great and 
| wor- 
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of his name) The Purport of this letter 
was, (for you only ſaw his frft anſwer,) “ That a 
ſtranger to his perſon, though not to his virtues 
had a ſcheme to lay before him, which ſho 
juſtly. retaliate the unprecedented and almoſt un- 
paralleled uſage the _ French had ſhewn to the 
electorate of Hanover unjuſtifiable even by the 
worſt and ſevereſt of all laws—tbe. law of arms ! 
(a nick-name often for protected rapine, murder, 
and all thoſe ravages which news-papers'are but faint 
and languid Depifors of) — That, though he had 
often been ſolicited. to lay the ſame before a certain 


eat officer (of French extraction, and now enno- 


led) he had ever been uncomphable ; imaginin 
however brave and faithful he might be to his bs 
maſter in other orders, here perhaps he might re- 
coil by nature, or be tardy in the execution; or 
throw cold water on the intention, as the plan was 
to carry ſueh devaſtation and deſtruction into the 
bowels of the enemy's country. For though the 
omne ſolum forti may read well, under a coat of 
arms, tis not clear to me, whether any man will- 


ingly (however he muſt obey orders) would appear 
ingly | 


cly againſt his alma mater.” l 


The ſentiment was approved by the duke, on a 


meeting, which immediately followed; and there 
was little difficulty in ſupporting a friendſhip began 
ſo diſintereſtedly as this between his grace and our 
friend, The duke's anſwer was truly noble Tour 
lordſhip often ſaw and admired the honeſty and in- 
tegrity of the Stile“ I have juſt received your 
letter, and like the ſubject ſo extremely, that I 
ſhall be proud to converſe with you. As incertain 
as my hours of leiſure are, I will fix a.time to hear 
what you have to ſay. The ſureſt time to find mo 
is Sunday next, at eight in the morning. But if 
that does not ſuit you, I will wait on you where and 
whenever you pleaſe. . 


Your 


© 
Your py 6 may imagine the gentleman was 
punctual, and the 


threatening letters) was in agitation.— The Duke, 
as he afterwards informed this gendeman over a 
bottle did not know what to think of the firſt In- 
terview ; but imagined it a new fineſſe to execute a 
ſecond edition of the ſame 1 4 A few minutes 
removed this difficulty; for the plan being pro- 
duced, and a journal of many months paſt in the 
weſt of France, his grace ſoon entered into a con- 
verſation, which held till noon, when mutyally giv- 


ing each other private addreſſes (fo as to elude the 


buſy world) all future meetings were at different 
places and Mr. Fackſon (then maitre d hotel to his 

e, who was in Germany with him, and lived 
with the dutcheſs at her death) may remember a 
long colloquy, one wet morning in the month of 
April, at Blacklands, with the duke upꝛſtairs, 


when, on breaking up the meeting, his grace, on 


account of the rain (though it was at that critical time 
wrong to be ſeen together, and contrary to the plan 
ſettled. which was never to now each other in pub- 
lic) would take the perſon, underſtood between us, 
as far as the Green-park in his chariot, himſelf going 
to Kenſington, in order to lay the papers before the 
king himſelf.” It being agreed (to uſe the broker's 
language, ) that none but principals ſhould be treated 
wit — ſaid he, ſhould the d—ke of *** know 
it, he would tell it in a Vbiſper to half the town, 
and then the other half would talk aloud of it. 

There were meetings at Ranelagh-bonſe: in 2 


morning (when that place is known to be a deſart)— 


at Sion- college — in the gallery of St. Paul's the middle 

and inner Temple-halls, &c. &c. &c.— all public 
places being, in fact, the moſt private. A back- 
room of a tavern (as often practiſed) is but an ha- 


affair being juſt at the time that 
the myſterious matter of Mr. Barnard, (and the 
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zardous- place for ſuch meetings; the ſame walter, 
who all the winter ſnuffs your candles (when per- 
haps they leaſt want it, and o' courſe if you have wine 


enough on your table, and a riſing reckoning from 


eatables, never comes near hen they moſt want it) 
exhibits himſelf at Vauxball or Ranalagh in the 
ſummer, and has juſt cunning and treachery enough 
to tell, if he over-heard any thing, ten times more 
than he knows. : "+ 
I ſay again, my Lord, that publick places are the 
moſt private. If you are found there, an anſwer is at 
hand, that you had never ſeen ſuch or ſuch a 
lace, and a friend of yours had, with much per- 
Aalen. brought you there on that occaſion. And 
the long Nur, wn at | Bethlehem, though filled with 
madmen and fools, may on a political occaſion-find 
room for a man or two of ſenſe and conduct. 
Such meetings never tranſpire Secreſy is the 
ſoul of action, whether in public or private affairs, 
— and a man, as the world goes, ſtands but a ſorry 
chance of getting even a good houſe, or horſe to his 
mind, much leſs a good wife, if a third-perſon 
knows his real deſigns. Even doctor Rock, by ex- 
perience of this kind, gives you this hint — though 
the motto of cave et vale, good ellewhere on ather 
RO ſeems, in the phyſical way, to make againſt 
im. rer 
To come now to the point, and ſit down to our 
little repas of politics, after a ramble of this kind 


by way of whet to your appetite, the ſcheme of St. 
| Maloes and Cherburgh were both concerted during 


ſeveral meetings in the month of April. Mr. Fack- 


Jon remembers but two meetings in London, namely 


at. Marlbr? Houſe on the Sunday Morning, and 
Blacklands on the Thurſday following. Moſt likely 
he will read this — and if ſo, he will remember the 
ſame perſon for three months, incog, at the- caſtle 
of Merve!t, when our u. encamped on the 3 
| 0 


LL ME 9 


. | 
| e che Lips, and ſaw their enemy, on the oppoſite 
. hills, deceiving” us with tents pitched for 80, oo 
* men; when; in fact, they had not 40,000. Con- 
tades =_ at that inſtant _—_ — Prance, 
rhaps for this ſtratagem, I never other 
| Wit to him. The good — od my 
knowledge; (and the ſaid gentleman, oſten told me 
the ſame} burhed to be at them, as he called it, bur 
Vas /ubordinate— Perhaps it would have terminated 
the war, and the harveſt· home would have come | 
on too ſoon for /ome I think I am ſanctified 4 
by/Ozbells, in calling it the Trade of War—diſmak _ 


to the ufer, bur 7 5 fatten themſelves, 
however they Yamiſh and frighten others. 


But Fam not in Gemmany yet, at leaſt not to ſtay 
there. The plan of St. Malors can never be ex- 
ecuted again with the lite very favourable circum- 
ſtances. Near 2000 gallant Britons were dragging; 1 . 
their chains at Dinant, a town and caſtle about twelve 

miles from St. Mao on the road to Remnes, and 
were intended to have been relieved; /pare arms 
were carried for them, and the tranſports had a 
reſerve for ſuck. additional perſons, and this 
would more-eatily have happened, as by the plan, 
a great mortality would have certainly enſued, had 
the place been taken as intended, — namely, by 
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So prepoſſeſſed were the priſoner im the eaſtle of yy 
Dinant, they were to be releaſed; that they ſuf- A 
tred afterwards for the ſazers, taunts, and irregula- | 4 
rities, which» free Britons will exerciſe when they " 
have or have not a proſpect of liberty. The cen- 'h 


tries were trebled; the bridges ſecured with palliſa. i 
does and abeuaux de frize,—ſuch ſhouts and huazas 
enſued, that often on hearing their own noiſe re- 
ecchoed, they fancied their countrymen! near St. | 
Telalors anſtwered them and when the ſhips were on 
fire, the light ſhone fo conſpicuouſly, that one yp 


{ 8 w 
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. z but too . in eir ins, larger 
came in from adjacent, towns. and per force 
Eg to be ſent for, which-untfortunazely never 
What a diſappomment — 
ce at even a profpet of ſiberty ! 0 
One Mr. Euehn, now a ſurgron at „ Was 
among the jovial cem, and Mr. Connell, lieutenant 
Bhs to the Liſſa Pruſſian privateer, was pr 
ſent alſa, and made a of the arabeſſra, wit 
bad fiddle, but better finget, to a grand — 
near 2000. The reader may eaſily concerve. a ſcene 
- of ha - whick with difficulty I ſhould! expre/s, 
when ſuch a number of men expected to ſee every 
hour a detachment from a victorious army, (as it 
might have been, but for ) bri — 2 
general releaſe. from the moſt humane 
Charles duke of Marlbro?. -- - | 
Now, . APES I 
-of the hiſtory: P of Georgia, a volunteer 
with the duke, was the firſt who ſeiaed the fan- 
eau to burn the Dudens words, © that 
he king ſeized a flambeau, will I hope, ſoon be 
verified in that glorious young man, beloved by the 
Auke, and very deſervedly by all mankind, — He 
attended his grace into Germany, and got leave. of 
abſence to be preſent. at the battle of  Cuſtrin ; 
when the Aruſſians overthrew an halt af Raſſions, — 
Of which, more hereaſteer. 
| Afrer che deach of Kul- Kabe, this. youth fled 
over the deſart, and getting to our-ſettlements in 
China, abtained a paſſage to Ereat· Britain: he 
fondly thought hie Wewing and melanchaly hiſtor7 
| ufficient to clam (thus: 
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Over bone and g bo in his wages, and 
thereby pleaſe his maſter, the er: th on over-. 
charging himſelf too much; or lifting what was out 
of his power, got a ruplure; labourers now a-days 


ſeldom run theſe hazards; but great minds will diſ- 


cover their integrity, even under the preſſure of 


heavieſt misfortunes. He was cured in one of our 
hoſpitals ; but few countries afford ſuch plenty of 
refuge to the diſtreſſed, and quere if we e not 
too many by more than one. After his reſtoration 
to health, he gained his hard bread by carrying 
letters and meſſages; and ſuch an œconomiſt was he, 


that when tlie good duke, firſt found bim and his 


merits out, he had not incurred a ſingle debt; 


though his grace declared he wiſhed they had been 


conſiderable, the berter to ſhew his love to him. 


I have often aſked when at dinner in a wood 


at Mervelt with him, and one Mr. Dinant, once 
ſecretary to admiral Byng, and who was after- 
wards with colonel Graham, the commiſſary- general 
in Germany, how he lived" in London, till provi- 
dence raiſed him the duke of Marlbro'.— This hiſ- 


tory would break in too much on my allotment of 
paper, and your lordſhip's time, but in general he 


affirmed, that he made all his apparel himſelf from 
bead to foot, and was his own laundreſs. — He is 


now perhaps at'the”hea® of a conquering army in 


the Eaſt,— and hope he will obtain what he de- 
| ſerves, and has a right ro there, a diadem. 
One anecdote more, and that a ſhort one ! the 
duke gave him an horſe, he ſent it back with much 
humility and thanks, ſaying, he had one, though 
not ſo excellent - yet was content. — His grace in 
my hearing, ſaid with his uſual beneficence, — hang 
your proud heart, — we-prinees ſhould not think of 
theſe things with one another. So much for prince 
Im men, and all happineſs attend him in the 0 
' * | Now 


* 
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Now for St. Maloes. The Scheme was to have 
landed our men at, or near, the fatal (as it after= 
wards proved) St. Cas, and ſo to have made a ſmall 


detour in order to reach Dinant. The unlucky winds 
alone hindered this part of the operation; but as'a 
number of /caling-ladders were in the fleet, the in- 
tent was to have taken it by eſcalade on the ſea-· ſide, 
when the tide was at ehh, at which time, there be- 
ing no ditch, you might fix your ladders to the 
very walls, and being all a firm ſand, at night the 
affair might have been accompliſhed; the advan- 
tage accruing from there being no ditch was con- 
ſiderable, as by that means, no part of the Jadder 
was waſted in its heighth, and which would be the 
caſe when half was under ground, as in common 
fortifications; — beſides a further one, that in caſe 
of a failure, the ladders might be taken awayealily, 
which would not be the caſe in a Fofſee, where they, 
moſt likely, muſt be left behind 4001 
It came to light afterwards, when too late, that 
the town was weak in troops, and the inhabitants 
very confuſed, and ready to give up, rather to the 
duke of M——gh perhaps, than any other; as his 


generoſity in returning à great deal of private pro- 


perty, had as much gained upon the principals as 
the populace. But at the Ip time Then al was 
ready, the inferior in command - threw cold water 
on the attempt, and gave reaſon to imagine, and 
which on the duke's return was cautiouſly, but 
ſtrongly hinted to more than one, that the ſame 
perſon would one day or other give more public 
proofs that the cabinet was rather his province than 

the field. or 2 5 „eee 
The troops returned with honour — bravely, as 
willingly, executed all that lay in their power; and 
what enriched his glory, was, that ſcarce more was 
loſt than from the common mortality of nature in 
ſuck a number, and in ſuch a number of * 
ur 


un 
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— and... large camp, between 
Nantes, on Cntr way, a e 
 Malees not affording us the intended ſhelter, 
Was at ſea again, 1 intention to take Cher- 
 burgh; but this ſeemed reſerved for one of the 
yal family, as it afterwards was gloriouſiy and 
pily proved; for the weather now, ts ſcar- 
> of proviſions, hindered. the attempt. The 
eroops are again on Engliſh ground, and no 
knights were made, as expected, yet no thanks to 
his majeſty. One * Tr, a filverſmith, 
P—n B——r, &c. &c. firſt got the name, on, 
of; Feen. * 1 
We are now. my n that! ra, hang 
dater among friends, and that ſtile and title your 
— gave me public and private. When the 
came back to England, fiuſhed with a con- 
que ual to the circumſtances of affairs, and 
1 r returned with the title of 
Whatever turn the movements and cabals.of the 
cabinet had, time ſoon (and indeed it was a bort time) 
revealed, that I. was the point in view, ever 
ſince the debarking KS the ble firſt . 
Euden. Three regiments of cavalry, Pear 
Blands, and I think Cholmondely's or Mar daunt's, 
paſſed in review before the king in Part, and 
the nation at once were public convinced of what 
they had long privately ſuſpected, — namely, that 
like a generous ſwimmer, we had plunged. into the 
river to ſave a certain drocning hero; and in the 
friendly, but fatal experiment, have at length per- 
haps almoſt drowned ourſelves. 
+: Now for a ſmall digreſſion,— However the al- 
/Jhiance of the court of Berlin with. Great-Britain 
was brought about, few people (even of the very 
beſt politicians themſelyes) can venture to affirm ; 
o unaccountable it ſeemed, and ſtill ſeems to * 


* a 
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41. Ds 
A private corre with earl M>——nt, for- 
merly ambaſſador at his court, and a man of genit . 
of in the literary way with lord 1—n, a man 

learning alſo, ſet the firſt g in motion, 
which Ns governed the whole wonderful 
machine. Burt it was ſtrange that ſo ſmall a diſtance 


nee, as the year 1732, myſelf was # witneſs how 


flightingly he behaved the Engliſh,” paſſing to or 
puny from Berlin. One ane my lord, 
will prove what Teure eme with bes. 
advanced. * 

The opera at court ing with a chorus, very 
different from thoſe rmances in which 


commonly preſent you at firſt ſight with a love-fick , 
princeſs, or baniſbed hero, the curtain, in the burry 
of uplifting that neceſſary and uſeful machin 
ſtuck at about a yard from the ground. Lord 

, a Scotch nobleman, being then near the 
ay ſeemingly the only perſon of our nation 
he been in any wiſe intimate with, was bec- 
koned to, and accordingly approached him, who 
between jet and earneft, ſaid,” See my lord, an ex- 
cellent ery of your cotmtty, — there are very 
good legs, but no heads. 

One anecdote more; and as Othello the Wife- 
Strangler fays, That's my lat. The chevalier Taylor 
happening to paſs that way, wich an ge to be 
oculiſt to his majeſty, at the very time that Sit 
C—s H— W—ms was not accepted as 
ambaſſador from us to that court, though ſent ex- 
preſs, but treated with that public contempt, as to 
$3 on privately to Dreſden.— I fay the chevalier 
aylor got admittance to the king; and his majeſty, 
— 6 on him as a kind of /py, a light which ſome 
perſon have unkindly given him to ſhine in, when 

is ſufficiently illuſtrious in others, very. circum- 
ſpectly, firſt aſked him what brought him to the 
court IE Berlin, Decked out with ety _ 
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larded with dreſs, the chevalier anſwered in any 


language the king choſe — (himſelf and the knight 
king, all, as ſome people play on all inſtru- 
ments, without dee as he had 
the honour to be -oculiſt, to ſo many princes, the 
Pope not excepted, he humbly hoped that he ſhould 
have the honour to be eye: doctor to his Majeſty. — 
Mark the ſequel, maſter Fend! The king ſaid, that 
next day at non his patents ſhould be ready. The 
chevalier moſt faithfully attended, and the king 
ſaid, Sir, you have great merit; the world, even in 
this cold and inhoſpitable corner, is not ſilent in 
your ſo deſerved praiſes. . You: are from henceforth 
my occuliſt; bur, thank heaven my eyes are in good 
order, and I don't want your aſſiſtance; and as for 
my people, I am the common parent of all my 
ſubjects, and therefore as I love them, do not chuſe 
you ſhould touch one of them or their eyes. You 
are, as I ſaid before, my own occuliſt, I want you 
not, and ſo depart the kingdom in eight hours. 
The chavalier now firſt taſted the nature of mi- 
litary honors, having an eſcort of dragoons to at- 
tend him till the extremity of the kingdom pre- 
ſented itſelf; and though he prayed time to pack 
up his eyes mamerically and alphabeticaily, yet no 
favour was granted of that kind; and any one with 


" balf an eye can ſee the reaſon. —If not, the cbe- 


valier will couch them. — x 4 
Yet notwithſtanding. all this, the unexpected, 
and 1 might add, -unnatural alliaace, was formed — 
Our king's birth-day, or rather night, was; hardly 
viſible while Pruffa's monarch inflamed every, ſtreet 
of the city and ſuburb. The uſual court channel 
of the exciſe was opened alſo, to ſpread his fame at 
every ale- bouſe in the country, by which means the 


 parſon and juſtice (generally re/identiaries there) caught 


the contagion, and ſpread it among thoſe who take 
for goſpet what one ſays, and for found fatute — 
: F 2 0 | W 
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what the other affirms, without knowing whether 
Pruſſia was an iſland in the.South-Stas, or a pto- | 
montory near the North-Weſt paſſage; whether B, 

like Palmyra, was a ruin in the owe or Branden- 
burgh and Magdeburgh new baptized pfovinces in 

North-America. Every lady immediately drank 

Pruſſian tea, and every foot - ſoldier right 76 gas 

purl, and Sileſian Geneva. Though no friend to 

the ſex, (if report ſays true) the women called him 
the dear man. — And ſo they did M*Clean (the un- 
fortunate hero) when he went the high road to 

deſtruction and diſſolution. 3 

A circumſtance, very accidentally ſo, much en- 
creaſed this unaccountable, and almoſt unprecedented 
frenzy, more particularly among the females. An 
act was paſſed, that an India-man of his, Which 
could not ſafely go to Emden, was to ſell her cargo 
at London. Every tea-pot now ſmoaked with Pruſſian 

congo, and no fan would flirt with an air which did 

not come out of the bowels of this famous ſhip. 

| The Grave-Digger in Hamlet better accounts for 

„ this turn of mind among us, than I can venture to 

| do, and to him I refer you. 

Ml, who had before only lived in a firſt, 
and ſometimes a ſecond floor, now began to be an 
 houſe-keeper ; and not long after, a young noble- 


4 man of Pruſſia arrived in a full character, with 
2 is ſtill inveſted: I mean the baron de 
gen. | 


But beſides, in order to keep up the ſbuttle-cock, 
ſeveral private puffers from Pruſſia reſided in different 
parts of the town; the better to aid, aſſiſt, and 
water this growing flower of glory: in Fen- church 
buildings a phylician from the dutchy of Clever, 

| gave entertainments, and mingled in the pit to 
'x chaunt the praiſes of his monarch. He was a Jeu, 
j and being a native of England, originally, was a 
| proper perſon to. be thus capitlly employed. An- 
: Other 
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other lived near the Meuſe, and at coffee-houſes 
harangued more on Frederick III. than ever French- 
nan did on Louis the XIV. in all his mad current 4 
proſperity. I think we have a comedy amoh 
collection, called «a Mad World my Maſters. I. m 
ſtill to have a run among us, and be played wich 


ſucceſs. 
A tolerable army of horſe and foot, the names of 


regiments I leave to news- 45 per- hiſtorians, and 
e 


paragraph copyiſts, having debarked at Emden, the 

rt of Eaſt-Frieſland, in order to a& under Prince 
Ferdinand on the Lower Rhine, it was no ſmall 
honour to our country, that hre noblemen of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, appeared in capital ſtations there. 
' Indeed, never has hiſtory produced inſtances of ſuch 
ardor, as the flower of our nobility and gentry have 
ſhewn from the very beginning of the war. And 
though it was once an almoſt received notion, that 
an admiral or general mult be 60 years of age, to 
be what they , called experienced and great com- 
manders ; yet the fallacy of that opinion has been 
diſcovered, for the moſt allant and ſignal actions 
have, both by /ea and j nd, been performed by 
almoſt youths. Happy are we to be 91 undeceived ! 
as the number is greater to chuſe from than for- 
merly, when a few full-bottom'd, toothleſs, and 
perhaps ſenſeleſs officers, relicts by dint of ſurvivor- 

ſhip of an antiquated war, governed even the maſters 
who p eld them, made their own terms, and 
often picked and culled their own favourite and pe- 
culiar expeditions, 

The common cant expreſſion then was, that ” ſuch 
a one ſerved in all the wars in Flanders ;” or ſome- 
times, the word was changed, © that he was abroad 
in all queen Ann's cvars, a ſerved under prince Eugene 
or the duke of  Marlbro Koa ſo he might, at 500 
miles diſtance, guarding an hoſpital or magazine of 


hay. The preſent (Prigntly and enlightened age, 
an 


— 
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and poſterity will read with gur eyes, have ſcen all these 
| a uated and cantious, genius's ſuperſeded by your, 


Volfes, Barringtons, and Ambers. 
By way of ſmall digreſſion] I think one of theſe, 
very great commanders, whether by /ea or land, is 
not material, was an evidence againſt the all-worthy 

oftor Ward, in the cauſe e a nuiſance at 

Feiltenham, occaſioned by that great chymiſt's ela- 
boratory being planted there. He had been, abroad, 
100 in all the wars of Flanders, had ſeen half an 
hundred towns taken, or at leaſt bombarded ; and 
yet by dint of a long retirement from the military, 
ata T; ing built perhaps from ſoldiers Hort pay, 
— he ſwore he could not bear the ſmell of /ulphur,. 
though gun powder had been his favourite pris 
ds tabac 3 
talk of his feats on the Rhine. | 
Talking of foldiers pay, (you ſee, my lord, that 
mine is rather a rhapſedy than hiſtory,) the officers in 
Germany,.. for near a year, reigned. the exchange- 

ſettlers and refers of the price of ducats; — and 
though the Engliſh /ix-pence was fairly worth 10 
ſtrvers,, yet it was ſettled. (nem, can.) that a ſoldier 
was too rich, and o'courſe would grow ſaucy or un- 
weildy in his exerciſes, and therefore ſhould not have 
above t<va-pence-halfpenny, or two thirds of his pay. 
Cruel determination, when on foreign ground,. eat- 
ing the hard bread of neceſſity, — drinking what 
was worſe than ſimple: water, either ſour, or new 
beer. However, one Mcinteſh, an invalid at Euden, 
plucked, up a ſpirit, and rote a letter to the com: 
mander in chief, that he hoped the poor ſoldier 
might be paid ad valorem of the ducats; and they 
themſelves to get the profit, if any ſuch ſhould gc- 
crue. The fellow did carry his point they have 
been paid ever ſince as his gracious majeſty's roy al 
and benevolent intention is. — But unluckily, the 
commanding officer ordered no retroſpe?, only with 

x D 2 regard 


ve 20 years, if you had heard him 
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regard to the future payment ; — which means a 


many a poor ſoldier, wounded and diſcharged from 
the ſervice, would not want a bed to lye on now, 


or a warm waiſtcoat on the approaching winter, if 


he had his due. —Namely, about twenty ſhillings a 

Tou may depend on it, my lord, that poor 
McIntoſh was a marti character for applauſe among 
his comrades, for revenge among his ſuperiors —A 
very few days after, the Fellow, giving only a com- 
mon anſwer to his officer, and leaving out the uſual 
ſtile and title of your Honour, was ſet down as a 
perſon giving out a mutinous 'expreſſion, and was 
puniſbed accordingly at a certain garriſon, where re- 


\ 


ward happened bur occaffonally and by caprice, but 
| ſeverity was conſtant. . wo 


However, the commander in chief loſt himſelf af- 
terwards ! in this ſingle point, and many others no 
doubr, but that they are ſmothered by the over- 
whelming affair of the firſt of Auguſt ; he got the 


love of the whole army —the ſoldiers I mean — your 


own judgment will inform you not the gfficers. — 
Let truth be known; and as when the world ſmiles 
not, few vi/ts are paid, or praiſes chanted, I think 
it but juſt to his character to name him at length 


in this place — however mitials muſt ſerve on other 


occaſions. — This juſt ſteward for the pours injured, 
an 75 o'courſe helpleſs ſoldier, was lord George Sack- 


One ſhoud think when the articles of war are fo 
ſtrict, compiled by an all-benevolent king — ratified 
by his Surberg, and ſanctified with his name, and 
when the fake of their commiſſion is ſo great, on 
any the leaſt embezzlement of a ſoldier's pay, that 
ſtrict, nay the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to the 


Jolfier, as their own intereſt is ſo nearly concerned 


for on the ſecret being divulged, an officer might fall. 


into infinite centempt, if not forfeit his __ 
| * 
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but numbers ſanctify oppreſſion— Pity. would enſue, 
if an officer's neceffities were ſuch as to force him to 


fuch ſhifts; to raiſe, as Brutus calls it, ſuch raſcal 
counters, and wring from the hard bands of peaſants their 


vile traſh by any indirefion, —But we find theſe per 
quifites, as they are commonly but unjuſtly calle: 
are often but to increaſe their M, , and one of 
theſe very officers had near 2000 /. per annum, in- 
come or eftate, by a luck marriage, while lie was ex- 
tracting doits from altnoſt ſuperannuated neceſſity ®, 
The little Brits army, for it has ſince that day 
been 1 increaſed, marched very cautiouſly, 
though in forced marches, to join ur Ferdinand, 
Munſter — There 
was. more than a probability that the French would 
have prevented this junction, by a puſh made from 
the Rhine over the bridge near Weſel, when. they 
met with a ſhameful repulſe from a party of the Al. 
lies, much their inferior in numbers. The affair is 
well known, and whether we went to the night or 
the 1:fr, - whether the land was interſected with 
canals or crouded with dzfiles, (the jargon of every 
corporal now, and the fineſſe of ever commander ta 
hei ghren his diſficulties, and o'courſe his iſe) it is 


plain we prevented. their deſigns, and the duke of 


Marlbrs made, as was the very preſſion, an happy 
junction with ler Ferdinand. F 


It muſt be 


om a thirſt to learn the quinteſſence 
of the art of war, that the duke would go to Ger, 
many, where he was ſubordinate, when in all expe. 
ditions to France, he would have been the com- 
mander in chief. I believe the anſwer is at. hand ; 
his anceſtor's name had been great in_Germezy, and 
he was deſirous of beaming back freſh glory to the 


title of Mindlebeim. Though this may be a furmiſe, 


it is an honourable one. — 
The French being now in full on of the 
rich dutchy of Cleves, Juliers and Bergue, and ſome 
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other Pruſſian territories, kept an exact ballance of 


all their friends and allies ſuffered, and ſettled the 


account by oppreſſions on. thoſe countries ; but, 
with an inſolence too natural to that people, when 


hy are uppermoſt, they did unwarrantable miſchief 
in C 


eves—The very magnificent avenues, which, for 
fo many years had been the cauſe of re/ort to many 


travellers, were deſtroyed—The king's phyſician 


there, one Dr. Adolphus, uſed, when he retired. ta 
Nimeguen, famous for the treaty, and contiguous 
to Cleves, to receive with a ſneer, noſegays from his 
own orangerte,in the city of Cleves—And, once, when 


I was with him, a letter N him an incloſed 


liſt of rules for an aſſembly. and grand dance, which 


the dragoons of Clermont held in his grand Saloon. 


The fo fatal battle of Crevelt occaſioned much of 
this revenge; and ſo aſhamed were the very indi- 
viduals of that moſt inglorious day, that a French 
ſerjeant being neceſſitated to have bis leg cut off 
above his knee, the fellow bore it with infinite re- 
ſolution but when they would have taken away 
his leg, with the gayter upon it, he deſired them to 
give it him When anbuckling it very carefully, 
though ſtreaming with blood, he ſaid, the gayter 


is my own, the leg is my king's And holding it 


up, added, Many a weary ſtep have you trod 


for your maſter, but this was the ///zeft ſtep you 
ever took.” Dr. Adolphus was preſent in friendſhip, 
to attend the operation, and told me the fact at his 
own hoſpitable table. 1 e 

The campaign remained (after the affair of Rees 
and Emmeric) — remarkably inactive. The Lippe, a 


| * clear ſtream, not wider than the Thames, as 


runs through Oxfordſhire, and at whoſe head is 


the city of Lipſtadt, divided two fine armies— The 


French having the Rhine at hand, and, of courſe, much 


plenty ; were, perhaps, cautious of quitting an ad- 


yantageous ground that covered Flanders, and * 
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the dutchy of Cleves a kind of barrier to it. An- 
ther reaſon might be, that they had original fine 
charts of all the land, even to Frankfort, as marſh 

Luxembourg's memoirs will inform any one who is 
cutious—and, on the oppoſite ſide, perhaps, wer 

not ſo yery converſant. Contades, as T fard before, 
got the Baton, and great compliments paſſed, I wel} 


remember, when a trumpet was ſent to apprize prince 


Ferdinand of that important addition to his dignity— 
The ceremonies among generals, at a time of ge- 
neral deſtruction, are but too particular. 

Could the French have been ſeparated, though 
not routed here, it is likely the plan of military 
politics would have been greatly changed; the ſeat 
of war would have been on a more natural ſport, 
the,cnvirons of the Rhine—But, perhaps, the great 

neral, Ferdinand, invited the enemy in the fol- 
[ing campaign ſo far from home, that the victory 
of Minden might be more conſpicuous, and their 
return more tedious and difficult. But, in general, 
conſidering the great expence and length of wars, 
it is obſervable that more fall by fatigue and l 
than the ſword—and that ſkirmiſhes, though in the 
end equally deftrufive, are never deciſive. Armies 
are now ſo extended, and ſo loaded with what Cz- 
ſar ſo properly calls“ impediments, that however wil- 


ling one fide or the other may be to meet their op- 


ponents, it is ſeldom. they both are in the ſame mind, 
the ſame day—and when they are, it is even ſel- 
domer that the ground falls out ſo as to engage the 
whole. — Thus, years are waſted, treaſures conſumed, 
changing from the 7ight to the left, extending their 
front towards this or that town, which by being 
in foreign names, read mighty pretty 1n an Englif 
news-paper ; and, hardly a battle is fought, but ſome 
how or other, from a want of neceſſanes, by the 
interception of convoys, or tumbling on each other 
in marching and counter-marching ; when from a wr 
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wiſh'd battle enſues. enen 
" Mr; Rowe, in the wy uch of Tamerlane, very 
juſtly calls it <. That fell monſter war;“ and 1 have 
often refletted what pity is it chat clear ſtreams, in- 
tended for the 1 0 equally as utility of the coun- 
try, whoſe banks | 
originally corittived for the-honeſt huſbandman i» 
reach his iNner grounds, ſhould by an accident 
the firſt"occypier 
and often creates 
armies, and harrafſed h licenſed phunderers. _. . 
But not to he the diſmal ehe only, his grace 
the duke of Marlire, a& n apes time and 
1 order "to. ew what happy ſubjects we are at 


>.” Enſtertained prince erdi 


day of Engliſh amuſements. A race — 
wfeſtling, cudgelling, boxing. &c. concluded. The 


| Germans ſtared, and perhaps envied us the difference 
| of countries and firuations, — Freedom, though 


on every Engliſhman's forchead ; and his grace en- 


Lil | couraged'It, «a Shakeſpeare Riles it, by rouc 

| e 
1 Ir was darin Fü camp on the Liphe, that, the 
wy French made a Verf rand and particular feu ae joy 
ik for the unforcundte affair of St. Car, An ater 
14 which, as it is fince found, when too late, might 
1 | have ended much to our glory, and the ene- 
11 mies diſrrace, For à ſmall bridle way between the 
11 rocks, kufficient for four a-breaft to have marched 


1 Engliſh miles, ſo as to hate got the French in our 
4 own very unhappy fituation, —namely, between 
&s and the ſea-ſtrand, —Thelame gentleman I think 
was preſent here. who appeared at Rochfort, — We 
are often liable to miſtakes — when they only affect 
ourlelWes, the circle of ill conſequence _— 


| - | I - | * . ? 4 e Ad 33 1% * * 2 ING . 3, | 
© With, often ome unexpeRed, and. perhaps, war | 


ey ee or peaceable byc-lanes. 


nand with a whole | 


tranſplanced-to the banks of the Rhine, ſhone clear 


| 1 in order, would have led us by 4 detour of tuo 
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7 lefluntur adchipi.“ 


he Feng de j 55 beginning About four . in the” af- 
b nd in a very particular manner namely 


1 ng "re Tame on, an hour afterwards, gave gr reap 


and attacked our advanced camp under t 


* the trick was ſoon diſcovered.” My opion (being 
2 young campainer) was nothing —but.remember 
col. 1 n, a moſt venerable and watthy perſon 
both as a gentleman and ſoldier, then un en 
$A | Blan#'s dragoon-guards, thought the fame; — an 


FL riling from his chair with an alacrity very wb 
BE at 755 ſaid,” This is" net. Said gentleman” is 


RED now, I think, retired, /after. x life integrity and 


> honour, to a villa near St Mans bobking back 
ker beki happily 
behin 


d, -an 
e 7 e 


in ! 


+a at the intent of that ſcheme. The grea 
point, then, in view Was St. Males. "Pity that the 
detour of Rennes and Dina? could not; be made the 


route; A feint of char King e as iH on to 
Nauti or Port LOriem, $ pon 
the town by the hit gh rod t,caffly 22 have 


taken the place by . A Nn the alarms 
have been too frequeit. cho boy is trained 


ramparts : — for ſcheryesh war (lite Hoe of love) 
 Feldom, if once t aner in the ſame 
place again. The Fl: or” A kortöbechunter once 
Klee, there 1 = 3 bur” his Arumpment.— 

4 ; *. x *3 Changing 


4 


df on. mall but when a nation is a = 


— 3 and in battalions before tlie , 


= to imagine that the French had, paſſed the 
© 
9 prince, and the marquis of” Feu - But | 


on his paſt life, leryiges, apes, and ES AS : . 
K e Fever wilt to ed 4 


Since 1 have mentioned the affair of ; _ 1 9 7982 
"on the enemy's rejoicing thereon) 1 ſhall Juſt 


to arms, —the very ve 9.2 2 thade ul ful on the 


| 
| 
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Changing the ſcene, and beginning afreſb in a new 
part of the world. IDK; | 
The ſucceſs of Cherburgh roſe in fame, not only 
from the loſs to the enemy, but in proportion as a 
lively branch of the royal family was permitted to 
be gratified in his moſt eager deſires to attend the 
expedition—why the ill ſucceſs of St. Cas ſhould 
ſmother all the glory general * * * obtained at the 
former place, is not my buſineſs to determine. 
The unfortunate, as well as the abſent, ſays Roch- 
faulcault, are always in the wrong. Pe 

So far from thinking to increa/e the troops in 
Germany, as have been told, it was even imagined 
the few that remained there the firſt campain, 
would ſoon be recalled. — Great ideas of aſſiſtance 
aroſe from the king of Pruſſia's rapid ſucceſs againſt 
the Rufhans, at Cluſtrin, and the b in many 
n every voice was heard to ſay, © oh! 

ut the king of Pruſſia will certainly aid and afift 
us with at leaſt 20,000 men.” Many people waited 


with impatience the arrival of theſe gallant troops; 
bur if they are ever to aſſiſt us they ſtill are on the 


road —and their junction, though ſo wiſhed for, 
will be too late perhaps to ſerve or 7 us. | 
After the battle of Cluſtrin, the king of Pruſſia 
ſent a ſample of the troops he had conquered to 
prince Ferdinand, The 2 of one of them (a 
Calmuck) was very groteſque, but the fellow under 
his rough diſguiſe had a good heart, at leaſt he ap- 
peared ſo, for he lamented the miſeries of war in 
general, and ſaid, the overthrow af his royal miſ- 
treſſes army was a Judgment from heaven, for in- 
vading a neighbour's country without any juſt pro- 
vocation. — This was ſpoke publickly at Dulmen, 
3 Ferdinand's head quarters, when examined 
y the duke of Marlbre's ſecretary, who had for- 
merly been in the Refian ſervice.— Col, B-—n. , 
' uy a | | 3 It 
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If one may judge of their whole y the 
| femples, and no doubt the beſt were 1 8 an 
| | occaſion, when every foldier*s curioſity was alert to 
| fee the nature of Ruffian troops They appear very 

heavy and unweildy, —their principal merit is an 

| attachment to their officers, ſuperior to that of an 
Higbland clan, —their artillery is allowed to 4 Yor 

excellent order, and fo numerous withal, that ma | 
 Saxes words may perhaps be verified one of oy 
days — namely, that all battles will be determine 
by heavy artillery. | h | 
| In the department of their ordinance (as a reaſon 
why they ſo excel) they encourage all foreigners, 
and reward them according to their merits. — Many 
of their engineers are French, many Auſtrians, ſome 
Seotch and Iriſh, and many Htalians. The king of - 
Pruſſia felt the weight of this argument at Frankfort 
| on the Oder—having but too much lighted artillery 
| to ſhine in the N of ſmall arms. 

As I have e of Cluſtrin, give me leave, m 
dear lord, e . to ſhew ad 
wonderfully providence, and by what unſeen mes 
thods he pleaſes, brings about great events. 
The preſent king of Pruffia, every one knows, was 
a ſtate priſoner at the caſtle of Cluſtrin. From the 
| windows of that lofty building you diſcover the 
| whole adjacent country. —But as the ſenſe of his 

crime abated, he had the liberty of taking the air, 
| and returning at unt. By being confined to this 
| ſmall circuit, no doubt he was a better maſter of 
the paſſes, defiles, and other circumſtances attending 
this particular country. — lt ſo happened many 
years after, or ſuch was the will of providence, 
| that the place of his misfortune and ſorrow ſhould 
be the ſpot of his glory, — for no battle was ever 
more gallantly fought, or more ſignally obtained. 
[ It is moſt likely, as this country is rather ſwampy 
| and unpleaſant, the king might never have ſeen it 
E 2 but 
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but on a journey in his way to other cities or coun- 
tries. It is well known he gained the victory by 
underſtanding the ground better than the enemy — 
the ſource often of more conqueſts than artillery 
ever ſo well pointed, or muſquetry ever ſo nimbly 
manæuvred. 8 | 

Before I take leave of Cluſtrin, let me mention a 
little incident that will remove ſome ſcandalous 
ideas of the king's character, almoſt carried to the 
harſh degree of publickly mentioning them, — name- 
ly, his averſion to the female ſex, becauſe of the 
unhappy ſeparation from the bed only, though not 
the affeions of his queen. — The reaſons are va- 
riouſly told, and with unkindneſs moſt of them; 
It would take up too much of my limited paper to 
recount them; and it would be a breach of tru 
ſhould I tell what I have heard from his own con- 
nections the moſt delicate and honourable of them 
which may be mentioned, is, that he ever looked 
on the ſtate as the only circumſtance where choice 
ſhould guide; — and not having that choice, un- 
happily for the lady, their affections only are united. 


dinand being one) ſtill ſeems more particular. — The 
public reſpect to her, which ſhe would wiſh to be in 
private alſo, heightens the myſtery ; —all couriers 
go to her firſt, —ſhe has the firſt reading of all 
lettegs, either of bu/ineſs or amuſement ; — no cir- 
cumſtance of ſplendor or .magnificence is wanting 
at her court; —ſhe feels for his /afety, — he for her 
welfare, happineſs, and proſperity ; —and yet ſome- 
thing more is ſtill wanting to compleat the happi- 
neſs of the woman, though not the queen. 

As a proof that he is not averſe to the ſtate, in 
others, it has been known, when a lady in Berlin has 
had an affection for her ſuperior, or (vice verſa) a gen- 
tleman of rank, family, and fortune, has fixed his 
affections on one beneath him, ſo as both or either do 
| deſpair 


The reſpect he pays all her brothers (prince Fer- 
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1.1% deſpair obtaining their wiſhed-for happineſs, 
+ the king has generouſly made up the difference of 
| . their worlaly fortunes; and with a ſoul egual (for 
11 nothing can be ſuperior to our countryman) to the 
* 1.8 great duke of Buckingham, has ſaid when he has 
* | undrawn his purſe —Be happy, if I am not. 
ne But, my dear. lord, ſince we have travelled to- 
3 gether as far as Cluſtrin, give me leave to dwell a 
minutes longer there; ſince I never will carry 
ſo far nortb again. The King finding in the 
me Baſtile, a mixture-general philoſophers, 
civilians, muſical profeſſors, for even harmony and 
the muſes eſcaped not the rod of Frederick oh IId. 
Some deep mathematicians, and general officers, 
immediately laid aſide all diſtinction called them 
brethren in adverſity, and fellotv- ſufferers - told them 
| that impriſonment, like the grave levelled, all rank 
q and ceremony; and thereupon, 'an- academy was 
A formed, to which he owes all that he knows, md 
| indeed the beſt of his knowledge The minute 
hand of time now went nimbly on; hours became 
moments, days ſingle hours; and this dark impriſon- 
ment was gilded at once, with the ſunſhine of 
knowledge and improvement—Misfortunes are of-- 
ten the keys which kindly open the doors to our hap- 
. pinels. Rr dn 
| A piece of gratitude here is to be ſpoke of to 
his praiſe ; the daughter of the deputy-governor 


BY was of his intimate acquaintance Mutual civilities 

| and friendſhips paſſed, during the ſeeming confine- 

| ment for liberty, as it is ſaid, firſt appeared on 

1 knowing this beautiful lady. Many years after the 

| king's departure, ſhe- married; againſt her father's 

| conſent, to a quarter-maſter of horſe in that ſervice, 

| a man of rank—and we have an. inſtance of it in 

| our blue-guards, where the quarter-maſters are com- 

| miſſioned officers.—On his obtaining the crown, or 

| rather, ſucceeding to it, the lady on a moderate ap- 
plication, 


fs 1 


her huſband” appointed to a better 
on the king's poſſemng ZEaft- Friefland, 
immediately proved king's — by getting 
the feſt appointment in the province, namely, pre- 
fident; or bite rey; his name is RE. | 

He lived in a ſmall maifor e e 
kifig's, till his firſt arrival, * to the ki 
Private order; On * a family about him, h 


majeſty pre 
knew Tha h he was nn Immediately, ordering 
him into the grea at Auric, — of ”_ 


Frieſland, the — pardon of the lady, for 


— 


having ſo itt accommodated # perſon of her, and 


her huſdatid's rank fo 1 d having difthantled 
the caſtle there of the twelve apoſtles in fver, re- 
turned to Berlin with them, altes * The apoſtles 
never ſtaid long in & place; but generally ' iravelled 
and moved about.“ 

The two amps remained as before—the river 
Lippe, by agreement, ſerving them mutually, for 
the conveniences of finding water for their horſes 


and their menagr. An occaſional interception of 
ſome few conveys, were all the atchievements on one 


fide or the'other—and prince Ferdinand having pre- 
fented Kingsley's regiment with ſome live oxen (part 
of ſome ſuch - intercepted convoy) they were nicks 
named prince Ferdinand's beef-eaters. The jeſt was 
of ſervice ; for it taught him not to be particular 
in his bounties, but reward the Britiſh equally as they 
equally deſerved. 

"The firſt effects of ſurprize being over, among 
both officers and ſoldiers of ſeeing black bufſars, Buck- 
enburg's artilleriſts, German princes (wearing Har, 
and garters of every colour and magnitude) with 
other novelties, the next queſtion was, What do 
we do here? And why don't we try to put an end 
to the war by a deciſive battle? A queſtion” not 


nt anſwered— And which, had the experiment 


been 
ö 


rige, declaring, he — | 


. — Ib — 
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been tried, would have ac leaſt preyeated 
—— rate — by — — good to . 
— — , the Spring following. 


We n — ſpev 
Myra: 


another (relative to ſome «loffien-kind-iof nights 
ſpent wearer to the enemy chan was prudent) laid 
perhaps, a foundation in nature, for. that cloſe 
ſecution the former felt; when wy — 
him * every {haice of 


or — #0 campain, = French win ing 
feints, ſufficient to diſturb the repoſe of our unem- 
ployed army, his grace the duke of Marlbro', 2 
attending his duty too rigorouſly in the night, threw 

up a life, ſcarce half finiſhed, though full of glory, 
into the arms of his friends, which from his natu- 
ral turn of mind, he had rather would hade fallen 
among his enemies. Small praiſe, as mine would 
be at beſt, is a kind of ſcandal, when a nation's 


love appears in the ſcale. He lived belovad, he died 


lamented ; and — breſs and marble (the ſhort liv · 

ed monuments af the weak and vain) — — 

and be forgot, like traces on the 

ſhall be great upon the earth—the generation of bis his 

PR ſhall be bleſſed. I was a man, — 
a ys 
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Bis like again. d sg. , 
The command devolved of courſe on lord George 


Sackville; and the expectations from this gentleman 


were much heightened, by his known attention to 
ſtudy So viſible, that he fearce was preſent at any 
idle amuſement, and rarely appeared but on duty 
or for health's fake riding; and thereby anſwering 
the double end of reconnoitring out-poſts and the 
enemy's poſitions.— How ſhort a time his glory, his 
power, and-eftimation lived, may be known by con- 


ſulting the periodical papers, ſcarce ten months af- 


leſſon how uncertain exceſs of fame 
is, when exceſs of exvy (aſſiſted by ſacts, no doubt) 
appeared ſo powerfully in array againſt him. If 
guilty, as — B'S render him (and what's 
in print will ever be true in common eyes) let us 
in the words of Hamlet's ghoſt, leave him, as he 
means to do the queen, © To heaven — and to thoſe 
thorns «which. in his boſom lodge to goad and ſting bim 
with,” a 


A general action had nigh happened near Zocſt, 


in the vicinity of Lipſtadt; but the affair went off 


with a ſmall ſkirmiſning, which gave but little en- 


tertainment to the morning gown and ſiippered poli- 


ticians in London; who, as the juftice ſays in 
the Recruiting. officer, wanted ſome blood for their 
money. | 
Munſter was now in our hands ; the grand hoſpi- 
tal found a place of ſafety there; and the genero- 
fity of the Engliſh gave prince Ferdinand an occa- 
ſion to diſplay a beneficence, which that nation 
both expeZed and properly commanded, from the ex- 
traordinary penſion and table-allowance given him 
Lord Downe copied, or perhaps ſet the example, by 
keeping open table for his whole regiment. _ 

It appeared prophetic: of what now {though ſa 


late) ſeems for the nation's intereſt, that peace 


Was 


mays of his departed father, The world ſhall never ſee 
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(ey - 
was the point of happineſs to #s, though not to 
foreigners ; for in all the bets, and gaming by the 
bye, which is but too univerſal, and too counte- 
nanced in camps, particularly our own, the odds were 
ever for peuce The ſucceſs of the king of Pru/- 


Fa but ill ſupplied the want of neceſſaries with us; 
for it will appear hereafter, the French commiſſe-. 
riate was ſo well appointed, that they ever did 


more with a penm, than we with a ſpilling ——A 


| only that we had. more money than themſelves, ' 


rl 1 we managed in the proper allotment 
of it. | 1 

And now, give me leave, my lord, to explain 
how this happens And I take it to be this 
The French are by nature a military nation; and, in 
the moſt profound peace, are abſolutely at, or pre» 
paring for, war. In the grand department of their 
forage, they gain young gentlemen of all countries, 


and breed them regularly to this kind of profeſſion. 


We are, thank heaven, at war, only occaſionally 
and, as occaſionally, gather up recruits for this ſer- 
vice, &Gnſiſting of broken Jes, or young fellows 
that want to ſee the world gratis. The French 


lads, by being natives of ſeveral provinces, have 


family connections there; and, when put to the 
puſh, thoſe connections ſerve the common cauſe greatly 
We are ſtrangers, ſcarce ſpeak any language bur 
our πο - and having no knowledge of the country, 
of courſe, can carry no weight, wherever the depart- 
ment of their particular branch obliges them to 


travel. 


It is much more natural, my lord, that if I wanted 
to make a grand magazine of corn, hay, meal, or 
what you will, in the palatinates of Durham or 
Cbeſter, half a dozen young gentlemen of family 
and connection, there, ſhould execute this ſooner 
and in a better manner, than a parcel of rangers, 
to v hom they would at * deny having any ſuch 


CIm- 


[ 44 J 
commodities in quantity, and, ſuppoſing they. did 
not, uſe them ill otherwiſe. 

The French carry this ſtill farther; for their maps 
are all coloured agreeable to the grain they know 
each country produces, by which no miſtakes are 
committed, nor fruitleſs journeys undertaken—And 
talking moſt languages, they are not guilty of ſuch 

miſtakes, which an Engliſh uarter-maſter was, who 
rode his horſe to death to find a town, as he thought, 
which bore the name of Jour de Repos. Words, 
which when tranſlated, mean a day of Hal. — But, 
being mingled with other hard names, very pleaſing 
to ſtrangers, particularly the Engliſb, his fidelity to 
the commanding officer, and diligence in his duty, 
had near diſmounted him for the reſt of the cam- 

ain. | 
" Though it was long befere our troops covered 
their heads with roofed houſes, even though of bad 
Thatch, yet, early in the ſpring, they practiſed be- 


ing ready at a moment's warning—Kept themſelves, 


as they called it, on the qui-vive; and, as prince 
Ferdinand's expreſs orders were, ſeldom approached 
the fire, leaſt; being made tender, they might ſuffer 
from a quick change from hot to cold, if called into 
ſudden action; or 5 ſeverity of weather to warmth, 
by having fo lately quitted the tented-field. Munſter 
held all our natives (I mean the bifbepric of that 
name) which was lucky, as the river Ems and the 
vicinity of Holland, afforded them good aſſiſtances 
in food and raiment. 

The ſame perſon, who had at Embden, played the 
prince of the blood, by commanding honours equal 
t> that rank, again practiſed them at a town near 
Appin. The fatigues of a tedious campain, made 
many officers of egual, and ſome of ſuperior rank, 
waive thefe ceremonies, for the more ſubſtantial 
joys of /ilence and retirement; by way of contraſt, 
to a late ſcene of nciſe and confuſion, 


The 


| | | =. 2 3 
1 The Dutch now voided all their cellars of every 
1 the worſt liquor they could find; and the generous 
1 Engliſh paid a generous price for moſt ungenerous 
ü commodities Every liquor was counterfeited, that 
'. = could pleaſe their palates ; and Holſtein beer, with 
" ſome lictle bitter not better alteration, paſt (upon 
| the uſual honour of dealers) for fir William Calvert's 
1 old hock, or alderman Parſons's flout. 
| Lord George paſt to London, by way of concert-- 
J ing meaſures for the enſuing campain, and met 
p with an eſteem which he never felt fnce. His re- 
| turn was ſpeedy ; and, early in the ſpring, prince' 
Ferdinand meaning (and meaning well too) with a 
coup de main to puſh the French over the Rhine, 
was diſappointed in the attempt, by marſhal Brog/io, 
who commanded that wing, and whoſe ſucceſs made 
his brother-marſhal Contades, jealous of his abili- 
| ties, and the which broke out ſtill more at the bat- 
! tle of Minden, in the ſummer following. | 
I In this battle fell a prince, who was in England 
with the Heſſians, and who was as well eſteemed 
there, as any foreign auxiliary of that country could 
be on ſuch an unwelcome occaſion. His military 
virtues, Fame is not ſilent in; and it is faid, prince 
| Ferdinand himſelf, loſt an excellent co-adjutor, 
| when his highneſs the prince of Tſenbourg was ſhot, 
ſe early in the attack. 
The two armies ſoon began to change their na- 
3 tures— The French, who had hitherto been dancing 
the back ſtep, now made us retreat, even in view of 
each other No other battle enſued till the affair of 
Minden — And yet, by their frequent poſitions, one 
would have often expected ſuch a meeting before. 
The more prince Ferdinand retreated, the more 
was their danger; as being lulled on from their 
grand reſervoir of proviſions and ammunitions, the 
Rhine; and it is particular, in how few months the 
ſame armies changed their eſtates ; the retreating 
11 troops 
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troops being; ſoon after, the advancing ones—And 
the ſame ſpots mutually ſerving each other for en- 
campments, vice verſa, as they paſt on, or retired. 


It put me in mind of the two kings of Brentford, 


no ſooner quining their chair, when others came 
and ſupplanted them, before the ſeat was hardly 
cold, or the cuſhion had ſwelled up again to its for- 


mer ſhape. Such was the nature of this retreat and 
Pherſuit ! 


Shall I now, my lord, in the ſtile of Hague and 


Bruſſels Gazettes, march and counter-march you, who 


are hardly able to walk, even to the end of your 
picture * ? Stifle you, who are but too aſtma- 
tic, with the names of German towns, or villages ? 
—Shall I tell you, that a defile is only a common 
wood, or bedge ? And an eſplanade, a kind of Houn/- 


low-heath—That a paſs is a bridle way, with a ſwing- · 


gate E at the end of it; and the embouchure 
the plain a cart, or horſe- way, through a quick- 
ſet-hedge——No, my lord, I will rather ſet you 
down at once, on the plain of Minden, which may 
truly be called fo, as I never ſaw a more velvet - look - 
ing-turff, even in the environs of Saliſbury, or Bath. 
The day is then arrived that gave hopes to put 


an end to a further effuſion of Britiſh -b/ood and 


Britiſh money, by a deciſive ſtroke, and which did no: 
happen ! The French overwhelmed with numbers 
(often the ruin of their and other armies) thought 
themſelves ſo ſecure of victory, that they had Naugh- 


tered many oxey ; and made diſhes of various forts 


(a little beef goes a great way my lord, with them; 
you know, till they come among us, and then, as 
you will feel by your own domeſtic expences, they 
become at once Eugliſb in that reſpect, if no other) 
in order to regale their conquering troops, had the 
day ſo turned out. — One of Ceontades's aid - du- 


camps went, in the name of his maſter, to take a 


formal leave of the preſident's wife, in Minden; 


who, 


= 
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who, like a true ſenſible lady, was yaw mynheer, or 
ouy monſieur, (according to Swift) as the different 
armies poſſeſſed the country, (or rather county, —it 
being a little out- hing eſtate of the king of Prufſia's: 
ſcarce bigger than, or ſo big as, Rutland, and of 
which ſort he has many in ſuch parts and parcels). 
and always kept open table and aſſemblies, for 
comers and goers. — This lady being a woman of 
wit and ſpirit, bid him not be Zoo fure, for the 
Engliſh were an unconguerable people, and their ca- 
valry invincible; — on which he is reported to have 
ſaid, & oh! madam, the cavalry will not moleſt us.” 
Such a ſpeech happening by mere accident perhaps, 
gave occaſion for affidavits to appear, when 

ran high, and perſecution was faſhionable, a 


'glimpſe of ſome kind of treachery or corruption was 


diſcoverable, —whereas he might only drop it from 
a vanity, too natural to the nation ra . r that 
their cavalry being often better decked and helmeted, 


might act better—at leaſt, he was young and 


unread, — nor knew perhaps that the Engliſh caval- 
ry (agreeable to lord Stair's anſwer to the French 
king at a review) would fight any thing, though the 


the power of victory was only in providence. 


So little aſcertained were we of an approaching 
battle, that not an order was given where the ſur- 
geons ſhould plant themſelves, the better to ſuccour 
the diftreſt, — a circumſtance ſeldom overlooked, 


when the leaſt preparation can be made. Mr. 


Wallis, I think, after waiting for ſuch orders a te- 
dious while, and to no purpoſe, rode up to lord 
George, who with a peculiar calmneſs and recol- 
lection, appointed him very properly. No con- 
fuſion then appeared hitherto ! | 

Our infantry were ſo fatigued and out of breath 
paſſing through high corn, with an eagerneſs pe- 
culiar to them, and which often ends in their con- 


fuſion, that on deſcending into the plain, they _ 
| frer 


* \ 
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fitter to halt and repoſe themſelves than begin the 
attack; — and yet ſuch was their intrepidity, that 
Fitz-Fames being aſked by his ſuperior officer why 
he charged the Britiſh infantry ſo diſadvantageouſly, 
made anſwer, —why for fear they ſhould charge 


me; — for they appear like lion who have broke 


their den 


His fine cavalry were ſoon routed, and it was a 


comical ſcene on one fide, amidſt the horrors of the 
other, to ſee the troopers diſmounted and kicking 
off their heavy boots, to make the beſt of their way 
for the town of Minden, where their wives, or- mi/- 
treſſes were on the ramparts, obſerving all that had 

aſſed, and giving them the uſual unwelcome of a 

ng party, on their ſo melancholy an arrival. 

A tolerable good horſe now fold for a ducat, — 
and boots by the 879, at the cheapeſt rate. Had 
the cayalry add, the preſident's lady would not 
have had an opportunity of zeſtifying what ſhe did, 
that, when the ſame aid-du-camp of - marſhal 

Contades, returned, and again made his leg to her, 


ſhe ſaid,” © well, I told you the Engliſh would do. 


their duty.” Ay, but replied he, I told you that 
the cavalry would not hurt us, —and you fee my 
words came true.” 

From ſuch an accidental reply as this, whole 
Biſtories were formed, —and it was particular that 
the gentleman who bore hardeſt on him, during the 
trial, was firſt handed, and in a moſt parental man- 
ner, into the military income as well as ſcience, by the 
ſaid commander. — Dryden tells us this in a moſt 
affecting manner, — when, ſpeaking of Darius, he 
ſays that he was deſerted in his utmoſt need, by thoſe 
bis former bounty fed. 

Such œconomy was there at home to ſave ſhillings 
in the chirurgical and medicinal way, at the time that 
commiſſaries were pocketting, or rather picking poc- 


kets, to the tune of thouſands; that I think, —_ 
the 


i oo] 
the battle, there was ſuch a lack of ſurgeons, it 
was almoſt midnight on the ſubſequent day, before 
every man had a dreſſing, though a ſlight one At 


the ſame time I know 300 J. per ann. was granted 


(the price of four ſurgeons) to a certain colonel- 
commandant for a table, which was never kept— 
and which gave occaſion to the following paragraph, 
in a kind of camp, or flying news- paper For a 
camp, my lord, has a laureat often, and a printer 
too to give his labours a birth. 
« We hear from * ®, that a certain colonel 

4 commandant there (even in this time of public 

e neceſſity) has 300 J. per ann. for keeping a bare 

table - And, notwithſtanding the cheapneſs of 

<« proviſions in that part of Germany, it is ima» 
„ gined at the year's end, that he is—ſome triſſe 

“ out of pocket.” | 

Money of this kind is allowed to honour his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſion—An. officer, in that caſe, is no- 
thing but a ſteward to manage ſaid ſum with the 
utmoſt circumſpection; ſo as, at the ſame time that 
he prevents exceeding it for his own ſake, to make 
it go as far as poſſible for the public ſervice—Bur 
what think we of a ia ip wy 2 ill, when 
the Engliſh paſt or repaſt; and thought it cheaper 
to — ſurfeit the magiſtrates of the city, with 
tedious and inconſiſtent letters, than with a banquet. 
When public money, allotted for public uſe, is not 
ſo exerciſed, the public have an undoubted right 
to ſettle accounts publicly with ſuch a perſon; 
or corruption vill ſtill be ſaſhionable, as for many 
years paſt. | 

The commander in chief, if fear was the motive 
of ſuch an unhappy delay and interruption to our 
glory; inſtead of loſing his life or liberty, for a 
while, the which might, or might not have happen - 
ed, the moſt daring actions often endingin the ut- 
moſt ſafety, loſt what was more precious (as Caſſio 


ſays 


— ae 
P\ 


[©], 


his income and of courſe his friends.—— 


Though C——ce and C——n begin with the 


ſame letter, I mention neither of them neither 
were proved—a few minutes delay and over-cau- 
tion let looſe the dogs of fattion—and every one cried 
havoc. I never had the honour even to ſpeak, or 
be ſpoken to, by this gentleman— If he is ignomi- 
nious, * Lex it fleep with bim in the grave (as prince 
Henry ſays over | Percy) but not remembered in bis 
epitaph. © | 


The unaccountable rout of the French army, gave f 


us an happy occaſion for ſeizing much L 
+ and intercepting thereby much cabinet ſecret. That 
art of it, except a letter of marſhal Belleiſles, pub- 

iſhed by authority, ſtill remains under a miniſte- 
rial loct and key. —But a very droll ſcene appeared, 
namely, letters of the French officers to their wives 
and miſtreſſes; and ſo vice verſa —wherein we were 
handled with the uſual weapons of their ombaſt and 
raillery. | 

I remember when the carp was at Halteren, a 
French courier was apprehend 
on him—one officer wrote thus to his dulcinea 
When J think of you, my ſword is Heat bed, and all 
is peace within; but, when I recollect the injuries 
my bleeding country has ſuffered—then I draw my 
ford again, and you are forgot for a while Prince 
Prettyman has pretty near ſuch a ſoliloquy, when he 
is half booted, and going out of town. | 

The buſineſs of the two armies was now juſt 
changed We were purſuing—the French retreating 
up to their ſtrong holds, with very little deviation, 
near Frankfort. It was antecedent to this affair of 
Minden (and which, indeed, I forgot to mention) 
that prince Ferdinand luckily ſtepping into Bremen, 


before the French, ſtripped the arſenal of all theit 


fine braſs cannon, and conveyed it to Stade—a cir- 
cumſtance 


with ſeveral packets 
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may coſt us dear in the end, as bat town is now 
almoſt defenceleſs. Ta; 9h 

Why there came to be ſuch. a quantity of cannon 
and mortars there, aroſe from a prevailing cuſtom. 
of magiſtrates (perhaps to. encourage; that. manu- 


facture in former days) leaving at their death or giv- 


ing in their Hife: time a piece of fine ordnance, ei- 
ther in braſs, or copper In a ſeries of years the col- 
lection encreaſed, and to ſuch a ſize, that prince 
Ferdinand thought it not ſafe, any ſnould re- 
main there, and fo ordered it to Stade, the ſea- 
port on the Elbe, to the dutchy of Bremen and 


Verden. "3k 


Should the town be loſt by ſuch an accidental fa- 
tality (and at the time of writing this, it is in no 
ſmall danger) we ſhall then, by the event, not allow: 
it to have been a coup du cabinet. The magiſtrates 
immediately were diſguſted, being as wedded to. 
theſe donations, each boaſting the arms of their fa- 
mily, and with inſcriptions equal to a Reman conſul, 
as antiquarians to their coins, or citizens to their lord 
mayer s- day, | ry 

Shall we now follow the French, my lord, as 
cloſe to their heels as the allies did ? Or paſs ſome- 
where elſe, when a particular hiſtory will pre- 
ſent itſelf of a macbiavilian piece of politics in Fre- 
derick the IIId.—In purſuing the French, my lord, 
we ſhall only occaſionally pick up a Ramilee wig, a 


cartouch- box, or wheel of a waggon—trifles though 


ſufficient, as I read often in your papers re- imported 
to us in Germany, to fill paragraphs with accounts 
of vaſt captures and 2 * to prove, that 
we were ſo cloſe after them, that it was impoſſible, 
at leaſt improbable, that even a drum of the whole 
French army ſhould eſcape—Ringing. the changes 
on theſe captures, by an early half-lighted fire (nay, 
perhaps, candle-light) while the news- paper ſtill 
N | G exhales 


exhales the mel of the lamp-oil, and, the boy, 
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awake, is ſweeping the floor with aſtubbed broom, 
floor being moſaically marked betwixt dirt and the wa- 
ter-pot, is all a bumm. I ſay theſe trifles did mighty 
well to thoſe who want blood for their money, to extract 
another million from a generoxs, but deluded nation. 
But, my lord, is it not hard to have generoſity and 
good-nature impoſed on? And is it a rule, that be- 
cauſe we bleed free, we are to bleed to death Fr —- 
Your filence ſignifies a conſent to my opinion—and 
F will wait to give you a further opinion of this, till 
Tam in your one horſe chair, paſſing over thoſe 


downs, which afford no hearers but ourſelves and 


r Diamond, your faithful Holſteiner For your 
ordſhip has often well obſerved, that people pay 
dear for the vanity of equipage and attendants, by 


hearing round again next day from the barber, wha 
; ſhaves you, all that paſt the day before. | | 


The ſeat of war, in another way, now appeared 
at Buden —otherwiſe a dull town, with a melan- 
choly family of four companies of invalid. The 
machiavilian ſcheme I am ſpeaking of was execut- 
ed here, and in folio.— The French army and ours 
are ſtill marching on, and go too faſt for us to. follow 
them—it occaſions, in part, my te them, till 
they are ſettled which happened, as I obſerved to 
your lordſhip before, in the neighbourhood of Frank- 
ort—a kind of coney-borough to them they well 
knowing all the turnings and windings of the coun- 


try, 'even from the ſource to the embouchure of the 


The Swedes (without conſent of Ring, or deſire of 
the populace) were teazing the king of Pruſſia in a 


corner of the world, where it was difficult and 


expenſive to get at them.——lIt always coſt him 
a ſmall ſeparate army——and even that but oc- 
caſionally ſucceſsful——perhaps, they not being un- 


der the king's eye ſo very immediately as his otber 


armies, 


. 
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urmles, were fardy, or over-cantiozs, which in war 
will ever ſavor of cowardice, the world rather ad-. 
miring a wild and rab action, though 4%, than no 
blood for their money—l 8 the world there, the 
world of England. The Swedes then being ſucceſs- 

ful againſt 1 Pruſſians, and ferreting, rather than 
in any wiſe vangujſbing his little wing of an arm 
there—his majeſty thought of a ſtratagem to rai 
the violence of the populace againſt the ſenate, by 
ftriking at their trade—and accordingly 7 1 95 a 
ſcheme, by his atnbaſſadors in London, of ring 
ſome privateers to act againſt the Swedes, and ſo 
by galling their trade, making a kind of inſur- 
tection againſt the ſenate (not the king) they bein 
known to be in the very precordia of the Frenci 
| Intereſt. + 
Accordingly, the coffee-houſes of London be 
firſt to propoſe in a whiſper, and then talk 
this great and advantageous ſcheme— One Mr. 
D——35, who had been at Berlin, formerly in the 
Eaſt- India ſervice of Emden, perhaps a clerk only, 
though in a foreign country, bearing the name, 
ſtile, and title of commiſſary, undertook to dru 
and 1 1 this affair up and down, and to raiſe 
recruits. ſubſcriptions at once having in vain 
tried his eloquence in the city (where the Prufian 
hame is rather emitient ＋ war, than mercantile 
credit) he found little or no ſucceſs=<beat u in— 
and like a true Nite, offered more ns — 
finding it in vain, he applied for blanr commiſſions, 
the better to toovince his hearers that all was fair, 
honeſt, and above board. | hn” 
He obtained ſome, on a promiſe they were only 
to be beton politically the commiſſions were ſigned 
by the king's regency at Berlin=-Podewils and Fin- 
2 5 4 great ſeal hung dependant, ſufficient, 
f ſize could rule in thoſe caſes, to make a man a 
peer of this realm, D—— now was a man of con- 
G 3 ſequence, _ 


to Germany. 
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85 ſequence, and his quondam futile 


The natural qu 
is the king to have? Well knowing him deſpotic 
and, therefore, caring to have little to do with him 
in matters of meum and tuum ; Now, ſays he, as 
to that, I will be reſponſible—allow me only 25 
or a quarter, per cent. and that ſhall indemnify you 
if more—and, if /e/s—that ſhall be my profit; for 
the trouble, fatigue and expence I am at. 

All was e was ſwallowed and the 
ſcheme began by the famous captain Foſter entering 
the port of Enden, with a forty gun privateer, 
named the Berlin the men were all made burghers 


of Emden, and ſome. occaſional ſubjects of Eaſt- 


 Frieſland, mingled with the herd, the better to make 

it paſs for a Pruſian ſhip of war. 

Sao eager was the king in this ſcheme to enrich 
himſelf, and abate the fury of the Swedes, that a 
regular treatiſe was wrote by him (collected from 
 Crotius, Puffendorff, and others) in praiſe of priva- 
teering — the performance is ſmart enough — and 
one expreſſion I remember (for being in London, 
one of the adventurers ſhewed me the pamphlet) 
was very adroit—namely, that private ſhips of war, 
or privateers, as they are commonly called, were a 
maritime militia. It is publiſhed at Dantzic, my 
lord, and I will obtain a copy for you, by the way 
of Bremen, if that (happy for us) continues to be 


the way from Germany to Great-Britain, as it was 


once (unluckily I fear the way) from Great-Britain 
Quitting regular war for rivateering, will, I fear, 
my lord, be but a dry and diſ-entertaining ſubje&t— 
and yet it ſeems a part of the whole—and a part 


which would weaken the hiſtory if left out—there- 


fore, I purſue it—and I will abbreviate it, as far as 
in my power and ability he; neither JOY on 
| eas 


i arguments had 
ſiome degree of weight with the multitude. Tp! 
on, was, but pray what bare 
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Spillings. | 
Foſter ſailed, I believe, to the Mediterranean—and - 
the next ſhip that came, was near of the ſame ſize, 
of Pruſſia, was 
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fea-terms, to {well the fize.of my letter, or names 


of ſhips, or captains, more than I do, and have done, 


in the department of the /and-ſervice—both equally  - 


ridiculous, familiar in a correſpondence. ' 


The commiſhons, as I would obſerve to your | 


lordſhip, were double, to act againſt the queen of 
Hungary, or great duke of Tuſcam, one and the 
ſame thing, and the Swedes—Foſter ſtaid- no longer 


(I will call him for diſtinction ſake, Antigallicar + 


Foſter) than to equip his ſhip, and paſs the cere- 


monies of 9 his crew— the which they all 


obtained at expence of a few florins, or 


and in compliment to the ki 
chriſtened the Liſa, in honour of that ſingle day, 


when his majeſty gained more honour than every 
. day /ince. A ſmall ſloop attended the Liſa, ſo that 
the captain of the larger one, was a kind of commo- 


dore. While ſome ceremonies were ſettling at the 
regency of Auric, the active captain, whoſe name 1 


think was King, ſallied out of the port, and luckily. 
intercepted a 10,000 l. e from Amſter- 


dam to Stockbolm—but his cargo believe, was from 
the Mediterranean—the Swedes awaked as from a 
dream, not having had the leaſt item of any ſuch 


change in politics—And as ſecreſy is the ſoul of ac- 


tion! for the future, the Swedes ſaved themſelves 
from Future captures, even the little while this new 
ſcheme of Pruſſian privateers remained in force, 
which was ſcarce eight months. | 

A ſtratagem in taking this prize, gave occaſion to 


- a proteſt againſt it; the captain of the Liſſa ſeeing 


three ſhips together, and fearing he might /oſe two at 
leaſt, if not all, was he to make a ſtir, went on board 
like a friend, and pulling the colours and his commiſſions 
from his pocket, ſurprized the man into a 2 

| | efore 
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| before he knew it. But, on examination, finding 
the other two to be Portugueſe, he contented him* 
ſelf with introducing” the Stoediſh captain, not to 
the Engliſh commandant, but to the regency, as a 
priſoner to his Pruſſian majeſty. - | | 
The Engliſh commandant happening to be at 
Enden, with an handful of ſuperannuates, or in other 
words, ſome invalid. and who, having never had 
a command before, though arrived to above ſeventy 
years of age, was often miſtaken, both in the nature 
of his power and the mamer of exerciſing it. It 
was a garriſon by permiſſion and not congueſt ; and 
therefore had nothing to do but with the enemy, 
whom he never faw. Would you believe, that a 
man who never had an opportunity before, of be- 
ing in a conſpicuous character, ſhould act ſo as to 
ent his fame being ſtamped, though even with 
| P ral a mark ? Yet, I have heard, that he him- 
ſelf, though in a Pruſſan town, and appointed to 
tak ecare of all the king of Pruſſid's concerns, equal- 
ly as his ſubjects there, ngne , together with ſome 
officers under him (who often implicitly follow their 
leader) that the prize was not a legal one, as having 
been taken under other colours than Pruffian. 
The king's ſhare was a pretty large one, which 
was not conſidered; it was a nice affair, clouded 
with all thoſe circumſtances of diſput. and there- 
fore, che regency of Berlin, were cautious of de- 
termining it—ſfo applied to the king in perſon, leaſt 
a a falſe ſentence ſhould embroil Sweden and Pruſſia, 
more than they were already. | 
Some months were ſpent in the delay the ſhip 
. ſuffered, and the cargo was not the better - when at 
laſt, the king ſent down a ſentence, that the prize 
was a good one - that he honoured the ſtratagem of 
captain King (or whatever was his name) for he was 
forced to make uſe of firatapems himſelf— that it 
was his ſhip -bis commiſſion—þis prize — his colours 
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his town, daring 


who had lately Eee wen ene 


code (called by Nis name, ſanctified by his euthority, 


and compiled under his care) ſpoke the ſame thin 


—commanding officers ſhould read in à foreign 


country, if they do not at bome—and then ſuch a 


| miſtake would never have happened. Which 
often, makes a whole nation's reputation ſuffer for 
the unlettered obſtinacy of an individual. 


Potver, my lord, as 709 e e ene a e 


honour to obſerve SEG ſpeaking of thoſe military 


baſhaw$ of three tails—for ſome I have in my eye, 
ſtill wear that old faſhioned covering to their heads 
a He wp) 1 is a kind of poiſon—a certain quantity and 


in exaZ proportions is medicinal but miſtake that ED 


uantity, though ever in ſo ſmall a degree, the re- 
= becomes a fatal one. 


As we are upon the river Ems, my lord, and the . 
weather is tolerably clear, ſuppoſe we row about a 


little, and viſit a Dutch town and pretty fortiſica - 
tion, called by the Dutch, to whom it belon 
Delft-Zell. 101 is in the province of Groningen, 2 


mous for a civil lau univerſity, at the capital of the 


province, having the ſame name. The governor 


of this fort, is a gentleman, of not only the firſt 
faſhion, but erudition alſo, in the whole Dutch ſer- 


vice; I think, young as he is, the old regiment of 


Orang e Guelderland boaſts him for their lieutenant- 


abuts he is ſeldom there—reſiding on his lit- 
tle commanderie—where the houſe, gardens, and fiſh- 

nds, are always open to travellers, particularly 
the Engliſh, with whom he ſerved in the laſt war 


His lady. I think is a daughter of the ſecretary of 


ſtate for Holland. 


Two 


„„ _ 
-- Two Engliſh men of war, lying at the mouth of 
the river, almoſt oppoſite the fortifications, it was 
natural for the officers to go on ſhore—curiofity 
ſometimes occaſions this the neceſſities of nature, 
with theſe incurious gentlemen, much oftner. | 
The two captains, one of H -n, the other of 
D— ch extraction and their footing in our ſer- 
vice ever created a moſt particular jealouſ went 
aſhore—and from the uſual miſtaken notion of theſe 
fall. water gentry, or pickles, as is the cant word, 
that all the world is a ſip, refuſed. to give their 
names to the centinel on guard at the gate, whoſe 
duty it is, both at the /and and water ports, to mark 
fuch names down—one of the captains talking 
Durch ofcourſe, and the other German, and the fates 
ſervice ſwarms with ſoldiers of every country, one 
ſhould have imagined this miſtake would ſooner 
| have been rectified than otherwiſe, by perſons ig- 


norant, and unknowing of their tongue; but, ſo it 


happened, that on the poor grenadier's preſenting 


his vellum book and pencil, for them to write (per- 


haps they could not which firſt inflamed them) one of 
theſe baſhaws (whether of two or three tails, no mat- 
ter) took the book, and threw it on the ground. If 


report ſays true, the boa?'s-crew, now aſhore, as part 


the equipage and ſtate of thoſe ſea-monarchs, 
took the fellow's firelock, and eaſt it into the mud. 
Immediately the 'alarm was given—the drum beat 
to arms; and a party of the main-guard came down, 


apprehended theſe mighty men of valour, and con- 


ducted them per force, to the governor's houſe z 
who, perhaps, in the purſuit of ſome mathematical, 
or philoſophical point, was ſorry to be diſturbed ar 
any ſuch time; but more ſo, when he ſaw the oc- 
Eaſton, | | ; 
Immediately, ſeeing two gentlemen of the navy 
in their uniform, he ordered the guard back; arid 
inviting them into an interior apartment, for privacy, 
im- 
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mediately threw aſide the governor, which no man 
reſumes or lays down with more eaſe; and, according 
to old Decius, the Roman knight, began to reaſon 
with them as from friend to friend. Soon convinced, 
tho', as it appears by the ſequel, only ſeemingly ſo, 
(for, as Hudibras ſays, A man ſet right againſt 
his will, is of the ſame opinion ſtill.” )—they retired 
to their ſhips, the governor promiſing that allſhould 
be bub d, and the affair be locked up in the cabinet 
of his mind only; and that for the future, as theſe 
ceremonies were diſpleaſing to gentlemen of liberty: 
one ſhould rather call it kcentiouſneſs, my lord ! he 
would give orders for the future, that no centinels 
ſhould 4ſt any queſtions, but ſuffer the officers and 
crew to paſs wnasked and unmoleſted; a bottle or 
two of wine ſealed and ratified the ſeeming” pre- 
liminaries; and they departed, as one ſhould have 
thought, happy to eſcape a repreſentation: of that 
fort from pater; — eſpecially, - at a time when the 
Dutch nation, by our making free with their ſhip- 
ping, were ripe for exaggerating the minuteſt pec- 
cadillos into capital offences. 

A few days after (perhaps the very next) the 
very ſame gentlemen came on ſhore again, and the 
vernor's orders were ſo well obeyed, that the guard 
uffered them to paſs without a ſimple imterragatory. 
Mark the ſequel, maſter Ford ! The very perſons im- 
mediately wrote to the Hague, and the remonſtrance 
(as it is ſaid) was well farwarded by the family of 
our D—cþ captain, not inconſiderable there; the 
ſubſtance of which was, that the governor of Delſi- 
Zyll was tardy in his duty, as commanding a fort 
and garriſan; for they were witneſſes of ſeveral per- 
ſons, themſelves being in the number, paſing and 
repaſſing without being examined who they were. 
The governor was fent for to the Hague, and at 
beſt reprimanded; nay, it is ſaid, that by the inte- 
reſt only of his wife's father, a man of no little con- 
Joes: 9 ſequence, 
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ſequence, as I before obſerved, he ſaved himſelf 


ſtom loſing a pretty income and very'' honourable 


miment. His name, and I ſpeak it with plea- 


| ure, was De Brieze. 


There ſeemed a kind of error in the toon (accord- 


ing to Othello) on the Ems, at this time for ano- 
ther anecdote, tho' on the oppoſite: ſhore, will 


prove my Aſſertion. One captain Antrobus, ſon of 
a dignified clergyman in Dublin, came ſoon after, 
and was tolerably aſhamed of what had paſt for the 
honour of our nation, and that particular depart- 
ment of it, his own profeſſion. He lay cloſe to 


Enden — and expecting to receive uſual table- civili- 


ties, where table money was ſo amply allowed, found 
himſelf diſappointed among a number of others, 
who equally had a right to ſuch civilities, where 
public money paid for it. This and ſome other lights, 


+ ſuch as never ſuffering the guard once to ſalute him, 


tho” a captain of three years ſtanding, ſo diſpleaſed 
this ſprightly and worthy gentleman, that he lived 
on board entirely—taking with him occaſionally a 
clergyman who had been intimate with him and 
and his father, in Dublin. The laſt day they dined 
together, he ſaid, Sir, I have a favour to aſk at your 
hands—and, as it is for the public ſervice, do imagine 
you will not refuſe me. — I am going to fall down 
oppoſite to Delft. Zyll, and am ſoaſhamedof the beha- 
viour of my countrymen, that unleſs ſome body will 
be fo kind to introduce me to the governor, I cannot 
go aſhore. —AsIknow you and his excellency are in 
cloſe correſpondence, there is no one ſo proper as 
yourſelf —and if you will /eep on board, the tide will 
ſerve fo early that you may be at Emden again to- 
morrow night.“ The gentleman only heſitated that 


Q he had not asked the proper leave of abſence (a cuſ- 


tom to inhance. the power, and ſwell the pride of 
commandants) elſe he would, with all his heart, as 
it was for the public ſervice, go and attend him there 


— his 
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n power in one way as this ſtrange commandant had in 
ns another) ſmiled, knowing that no gentleman, or one 

IF who had ever known command in the early part of 
life, would ſtand on ſuch a ceremony where the oc- 


ö 4 the otber colour — the captain (tho* with as much 


public ſervice. However, the gentleman wrote a . 
polite letter, a copy of which was ſent to your ord- 


forth, that when he left the city in the morning 
he had no thoughts of ſtaying out, but the public 
ſervice requiring him to introduce captain Autrobus 
to the governor of Delft-Zyll, he ſhould accept the 
invitation of the ſaid captain, and hoped, very po- 
* litely, that this letter would be a ſufficient asking of 
2 leave, Sc. Sc. Sc.“ 
The letter was ſent by the captain's barge and a 
þ proper officer—was delivered—and no anſwer of de- 
4 nigation was received—ſo that ſilence was conſtrued 
into conſent.— Had any negative been ſent, the barge 
returned time enough to have carried the gentle- 
| man to the city long before ſun-ſet and the gate- 
S149 - ſhutting. —But, no! power is my ruling paſſion—l 
never was a man of conſequence before, and there- 
; fore, as there is a ſmall article of war, that no chap- 
| lain ſhall quit a garriſon, without leave, I will wait 
his arrival before I ſbew my teeth. — Look to it, we'll 
do it, ſays the bold thunder. £ VIE 
The vilit to Delf-Zyll was paid, and happily fo; 
the governor was at bome, and atterexplaining to capt. 
Antrobus how ill he had been uſed by his two prede- 
ceſſors, ſaid, with a nobleneſs of heart which diſplays 
icſelf in his minuteſt actions, that the follies or miſ- 
ſtakes of individuals ſhould not affect the general; 
and having loaded the captain with culinary preſents 
very welome in a ſhip, always, gave hitn a general 
invitation to his /able; 7 ſaid, that all hours of 
12 | 


Au 


This duty not requiring his preſence like offieers of 


calion was preſſing ; and, as J ſaid before, for the 


hip and many other friends at that time, ſetting 
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the night the gates ſhould open at his requeſt, or 
which was till ſtronger, that captain Autrobus ſhould 
keep the keys of his gates, and command every 
thing in Delft-Zyll. | | 

The captain by ſome order of the admiralty /ab/e- 
quent, did not ſtay longer (on this ſtation) than to re- 
turn the governor's civilities by an hamper” or two 
of porter; and the chaplain returned to Emden next 
day: when, on his arrival, he was ordered into arreſt; 
and which he, as calmly as, ſuilingly accepted of. 

Thecommandant, (call him gevernor again — ſays the 
rcyal-flave) imagined to terrify this perſon into ſome 
mean compliance; but found himſelf miſtaken. — 
He kept his houſe four days, Sunday being one; even 
thou | he begged, the king's church might not ſtand 
ſtill for any private miſunderſtanding.—But, no 
Don't I command here? Was his parrot-like an- 
fwer, on all occaſions that touched his petty pre- 
rogativa he had found an article of war to coun- 
tenance him in what he did, (the only book, he ever 
read) and great conſequences were to enfue—it 
put me often in mind of poor feeble Lear, who 
always threatned to do ſomething which ſhould be 
the terror of the world—when it ended in a feeble 
ſpeech, uttered in a feeble voice, on a very weak and 

eeble occaſion. ; 
So much for the Ems, at leaſt for the preſent— 
and yet before I quit Emden, where I was wind- 
bound many weeks, and had time to obſerve things 
let me raiſe a ſmile in your lordſhip, when I paint 
in few words, a character of ſuch vanity and af- 
ſurance as is hardly to be matched in the an- 
nals of a French gaſcoon.— | 

A field officer in garriſon there, the ſon of an 
| exciſeman, towards, or in Scotland, happened by 
two lucky marriages, (before a late act confined wo- 
men's fortunes and paſſions perhaps) to raiſe himſelf 
to this amazing height— I fay amazing, my lord ! 


Y 


MINE 


| L $3. ] 5 
if you knew all—ſome comrades who had been his 
fellow ſufferers on hard beds, and hard fare, when 
money was on a level with them all, were rejoiced 
to have an opportunity of protection from their now 
ſuperior. But, my lord, ſuch is the nature of ome 
minds ! he pretended not to know them, and even 
faid his name was ſpelt otherwiſe; though he was 
commonly called by ſuch a name:—This cut off all 
communication between the inferior and ſuperior for 
the future—and gave a Merry handle for ſome 
guard-houſe ſtories for ſoldiers, my lord, amid 


their fatigues, have ſome few intervals of merriment 


—And now, my lord, as the roads of Munſter are 
ſtill good, notwithſtanding the conſtant paſſing and 
repaſſing of artillery, bread-waggons, &c, &c. &c.— 
and the relays of ordnance-hories are frequent and 
well directed, let me wheel you towards Frankfort. 
The French, as the winter approached, ſet us the 
example of playing the badger, and living in holes 
and huts under-ground.—In the former wars of the 
great duke of gb, it was thought hard ſervice 
ro take the field in May, ſuppoſing the morning 
had any the leaſt veſygia of froſt, and ſtay there 
after September ;—but, what think you, my lord, 
of youths, bred in the lap of maternal ſoftneſs and 
London delicacy, fleeping in the months of No- 
vember, December and January, under an element 
ſeverer, at mildeſt, than the moſt bitter day in our 
fortunate iſland ? and, to convince you how far uſe 
becomes a ſecond nature, ſcarce a greater mortality 
happened, than among the ſame body of men elſe- 
where, in the ſame length of time. 


Much of this perſeverance, and continuance in 


health, was owing to the great care of our phyſician 
general, who undertook to preſcribe, not only me- 
dicine, but dizt—and warm broths effected more and 
occaſioned better health than burnt Geneva, or thoſe 
collections of brewage, under the name of hot. pots 
whic 
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which ſoldiers, left to themſelves, are too apt to fall 


headlong into, where ſpirits are cheap, though ever 


Every officer now, who paſt to England, on the 
recruiting ſervice, this, or the preceding winter, 
carried with him ſuch ſamples of French caps, 
belmets and bonnets of various fizes, as firſt gave 
occaſion to that numberleſs variety among our light 
troops. Some of theſe were - trophies in battle 
many of them bought of Fews—and a military tale 
was ſoon tacked to them, ſufficient to play' on our 
all-ſwallowing politicians at home, that he had taken 
by the threat (according to Othello) the uncircum- 
ciſed dog and rgbbed him of his coat of mail.— 

I think Virgil tells us, my lord, that the Dalus 
and Virtus are juſt the ſame in war—a ſmall anecdote 
in the enemy's army (for I will praiſe a clever or 
brave' man, wherever I find him—let him be Few, 
Turk, Infidel, or Heretic) will, perhaps, amuſe you 
after a dull hiſtory of blundering /ea-captains and 
commanders, drunk and intoxicated with power 
the fact is this 

A trumpet of the Blues, having an intention to 
deſert, did it ſo ingeniouſy, that he boldly rode, 
even through the laſt, and moſt advanced poſt of 
ours, next the enemy, ſounding his trumpet, as if 
ſent on ſome buſineſs of the commander in cbief.— 
He paſt unobſerved and arriving at the French 
camp, ſoon diſcovered his real intentions. —A fel- 
low adroit enough to act in this manner, muſt make 
ſome diſcoveries to the enemy, worthy their atten- 


tion. What corps he afterwards enliſted in, is not 


material - but a ſprightly officer having idle money, 
not always the ſituation of every military perſon, 
particularly a French one, with a kind of prophe- 
tical ſagacity of his future advancement, bought 


the trumpet and banner, the latter being equally 
| rich 


137 
rich as thoſe in the borſe- guard. What: paſt for 
curioſity, though an expen/veone to a ſubaltern, af - 
terwards, turned to be a moſt prudent and ceco- 


nomical utility — for, after the battle of Minden, he 
preſented it as a /rophy he took, and it was ſent to 


Perſailles—not without being accompanied, on his 
return, with a better commiſſion, and perhaps a 
ſmall purſe of ducats. | 7 
I have known a grenadier live on a French hat 


and feather, or one of Clermont's braſs helmets ma- 
ny mont ho find him a trophy (even at a patonbrater s 


ſnop) and he will ſoon find the neceſſary biftory— 
he will hack his ſword like Fack Falftaff, my lord, 


and to thoſe who want-blood for their money, he will 


prick his noſe with a: ffraw, and produce it of a 
moſt lively colour. Neceſſity, my lord is the ſure- 
eſt mother of all invention — and hunger will whet 
genius more than praiſe, or even the countenance of 
princes themſelves. A 3,214.60 753. 
The Froſt and its conſequence, a thaw, had fo 
rotted the tents, that it was ſcarce poſſible for out 


army to * field - where they were folded up, 


after being ſo tiff with the weather, the places im- 
mediately cracked, and pieceing and patching were 
but temporary advantages we lined our fierce caps 
with Fercer - laoting fur, in imitation of the foreign 
troops; and boots were made (dreſt with the hair 
on) to wear inwardly. A battle, perhaps, would 
have warmed them more equally and univerſally— 
but, perhaps, for want of opportunity (for many 
circumſtances muſt concur, as I obſerved to your 
lordſhip before, for bringing on a general engage- 
ment) no battle was fought, though equally ex- 
pected nom, as for many months ſince, Nun 
I went to England early my/e!f, but not too ſoon 
to hear the trumpet of faction and envy blaſting a 
certain unfortunate nobleman, even before a public 
conviction 


( 56 ] 
conviction. gave leave to ſound ſuch notes of walice 
and perſecution.,-—Thoſe few officers who ſpoke—not 
out of regard for him, but as the #ruth was, and 
agreeable to their oath, or honour, were. on the 
brink of caſoierement—ſome did feel the weight! and 
ane officer, now abroad, has been fo marked, as 
never to have joined his regiment ſince; though 
his love of glory was fo ſtrong, at the battle of Min- 
den, that he begged lord George to let him ſerve in 
his battalion (where now there was a lack of officers) 
though by a poſt nearer his excellency of another 
and more peaceable kind, he might honourably have 
been excuſed entering into danger. This appears on 
the trial; and therefore, his name is eaſily gained 
by any curious over looker of that voluminous hiſ- 
tory.—In private life, I ſcarce know a more ingeni- 
ous and worthy man —and it is pity, as the world 
runs, that good and bad ſhould equally ſuffer—by 
not having their juſt deſerts. 

Every inn, as I trav down to your” lordſhip's 
hoſpitable caſtle, was now a ſeminary 

—it was difficult to get a bed-chamber, on account 
of ſome recruiting lieutenant of feet—or captain of 
horſes—and the maid of courſe, would never come 
near you, ring ever ſooften, while ſcarlet and lace were 
under the roof—Country fellows, who. had eſcaped 
all temptations of even a ſerjeant Kite, for common 
marching ba lured by a new faſhioned cap 
(eſpecially, if a ful! and pair of Chriſtian bones 
were embroidered there) immediately became a 
black-buſſar, and would give or take no quarter— 
happy deluſion ! for themſelves, I mean only! un- 
happy for a trading country—that when we can 
hire three times the number for the ſame price upon 
the very ſpot, we ſhould diſmantle our ſeveral pro- 


vinces, often of its moſt worthy youths, to 
their ſkulls, againſt the much harder one of an 
Auſtrian 


the military 
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3 Auſtrian or Saxon, at the extra expence of fleets and 
. tranſports to convoy them to a barren field of action. 
And give me leave to obſerve, my lord, that this 
* extra expence is not a very inconſiderable one, and 
[ the diſadvantage to us, beyond deſcription aggra- 
| | f : 
vating—the delays of winds, or the ſhip's diflipa- 
tion by bad weather, does not make any difference 
| in the heavy accounts of ſo much per ton all muſt 
| be paid one day, or other When a French, or any 
| — regiment begins to march, it is known, 
ly ſpeaking, when ſaid regiment will arrive at its 
| — deſtination, let their marches be ever ſo ſhort, a wag- 
2 gen, my lord, on your downs ſeems hardly to move; 
and yet, we find that ſame cumberſome machine 
ts from London to Exeter, by a kind of ſlow per- 
— The reſervoir of the French army is in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands (it will take up ſome pages 
| by- and- bye to explain my ſentiments, of their be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of thoſe very rich, and very capa- 
cious cities, the which coſt us ſo many millions to 
preſerve from the naw owners) from whence they 
are continually, as from an abundant river, ſupply- 
ing all defects, in their ſeveral camps, of men, of 
. borſes, and artillery, Let any man be at Graveſend, 
or any place of embarking, or diſ-embarking, and 
there ſee the ſuperlative difficulty we ſuſtain in get- 
- a ſingle troop aboard, When all is ready to 
ſail, the wind, perhaps, proves contrary—their hay 
is conſumed—no recruit of that commodity is poſ- 
ſible to be obtained—and while theſe winds or tides 
are our inveterate enemies, a more inveterate one 
gives us battle ! and for want of this additional re- 
: mount, we are fairly diſmounted. * | 
i Theſe are but a fitle- page, my lord, of the irre- 
* ſiſtible, and almoſt unſurmountable difficulties we 
ſuſtain, in carrying on a land var; a king's ſhip al- 
* | ways conſuming your own manufactures and com- 
modities, carries her force into the bowels of an 
[ enemy's 


161 
enemy's country, without any particular delay-or © 
her return, ſhe is repaired by Engliſh hands, ſuppliet — | 
again with Engliſh materials, and ſtore rooms feel] 
almoſt to burſting, with bread, made, perhaps, 
from mine or your lordfoip's produce—and beef, 
which, when in being, walked over.thoſe meadows, 
where I now wiſh to be walking to! 

The foreigner's notion of our almoſt inexhauſti- 
dle plenty of money, is very particular—and they 
have juſt reaſon to think it when they ſee us raiſe 
millions ſooner and eaſier, than ſome bad gardiners | 
raiſe colliflowers—and ſtill find a credit, which fir | 
William Temple, whom they read, declared, muſt 
be a fiitious one, if once exceeding ſuch a parti- 
cular ſum ; and that particular ſum has, long ſince, | 
been exceeded. They really think, for our millions 
being always turned into forins, or ſhillings, the 
| ſound is ſtill greater, and the Freucb too, count 
by the ſmaller money of liure— they think, my 1 
| lord, that we have wells, from whence we draw up 
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1 gold like ſpring · water or golden trees, like as in \ 
TE the gardens of Heſperides, which by ſhaking cover 

1 the ground with guineas, as your filberd-hedge does 
os the ſand-walk with ſuch excellent zuts. What other 
7 idea can they ju/tly entertain of us ? They ſee only 

[ the rich ſide—nor hear they, nor can they examine 
the inſolvent liſt, which would convince them, that 
however individuals may fatten by being pay-maſters 
to near fifty regiments, the Sul of m (I mean 
of Engl;fþ mankind) are in extreme neceſſity. 

It is not a Dutch nobleman, or rich Hamburg bers 
ſon, paſting over to ſee the coronation, and lodging 
in St. Yames's-ſ{treet, or Cleveland-row, that can 
judge of our internal riches or miſery. He ſees the 
pill gilded, and ſwallows it, without taſting what to- 
us has but a bitter farewell. — He goes to Rane- 
1780 in a morning to court at naon at three dines 

plate, elegantly gadreoned by Pr T— r, 

now 
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now paymaſter-getieral of all the Britiſb forces in 
Germany about five prepares for an opera—and 
after muſic has exhilerated his ſow German blood, 
perhaps, gives K——y F-—r ten guineas, who 
declares, like ſome certain tradeſmen, that as ſbe lives, 
ſhe loſes by hin true as ſhe lives, my lord! © 

Having taken this pariicular, and not general, ſur- 
vey of our country for a few months, he returns to 
Amſterdam or Hamburgh, declaring, that his father 
(an old ſquare-toe-Curmudgeon) ſtinted him; and he 
could not breathe on a remittance of 200 J. a month, 
becauſe every one he ſaw there ſpent / hree-· from ſuch 
lame deſcriptions ariſe the foreign miſ-repreſenta- 
tions of our finances; nor do they think, when we 
raiſe freſh' millions fo cafily, that a heavy arrear drags 
us by the hair ſo, behind, that it is impoſſible to get 
forward in our journey to proſperity——— Are theſe 
#hings, So? 

To compare great things with /mall, an eſtate of 
5004. per annum, ſmiles under its original firſt tri- 
fling debt of rooo l. -an hundred pleaſing ideas riſe 
in the owner's mind, how eaſy this incumbrance 
may be wiped off! his ſon is to be married to a lady 
of 20,000 J. at leaſt, beſides what her grand mother, 
and all her awyts can give her—a ſecond, now an 
enſign, is to have a regiment, while the other is to 
be lord mayor of London, in his o right—but, it 
ſo happens, that, perhaps, all thoſe ichemes are 
controverted=—the ſquire marries my lady's woman, 
becauſe ſhe would not let him enter on the premiſes 
without aſking, or rather being aſted the officer 
turns out an idle fellow, and never gets forward 
and the lord mayor ele# (by the whole voice of the 
family only) keeping a miſtreſs at each end of the 
town, a houſe in the middle of it, and a country 
villa by way of retirement, with twenty ſtrangers 
at his table every day (fo far from his buſineſs, that 
the latter is neglected, Oy a carriage of _ 

2 . | 
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kind or other is deemed eſſential and even neceſſary, 


for expedition's ſake, to wheel him between town ö 


and country) — fills up the meaſure of his family's 


ruin ſo far from eaſing the eſtate of its rt bur- 5 128 


then, another is laid on- and in the language of a 
celebrated author, quoted lately on another occaſion, 
and in the beginning of this letter, another, and 
another after that—till the eſtate is ſo charged, that 
either it muſt be old, or taking the other alterna- 
tive and paying a weighty intereſt; the poor occu- 
piers muſt ſtarve with the unhappy name, ſtile and 
title of ar ving Gentry. 8 
Now, my lord, to the point after a circuit of fa 
many different periods -e may certainly raiſe 
money ad inſinitum — and the ſanction of parlia- 
ment, will always get an intereſt though wrung (as 
Brutus ſays) from the hard hands of peaſantis - But 
do we not in the additional duty on beer, fee what 
a reluctance there was ſhewn on the occaſion ? Nor 
ſhall I deſpair of ſeeing the time, when for ceconq- 
my's-ſake, people will talk in the dark, and viſit 
you with wnwaſbed hands, to ſave the expence of 
ſoap and candles. | 
Why do foreign countries «nder/e us, at almoſt. 
every market? but, that taxed as they even are, 
ſtill they can work cheaper than ourſelves, their du- 
ties not being ſo high or exorbitant? Not a ſhilling 
of all we embark, with every embarkation of hor/e 
and foot, ever returns to Great-Britain.—The offi- 
cers and ſoldiers equally conſume their pay—and the 
former, perhaps exceeds it—nay, even draws more 
plentifully from ſome .good aunt, by means of let- 
ters he has ſent her, with hard-words in them, than 
his income amounts to. Thus, what with forage 
and artillery bills ¼agon- ſervice the department of 
the commiſſariate, and other incidental expences, it 
more than trebles the daily pay and arrears of above 
20,000 men! imagine, that, on the re- landing of 
6 any 


—— 


— 
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any one regiment, except a Scotch one (and to their 
honour Iſpeak i it, the being indeed good manager,) 
I query whether a bill for 701 could be paid by the 
whole corps —and this no fault of theirs; as their 
very living eats up more than their pay, even after 
lord George Sackville, as I ſaid before, juſtly or- 
2 every man his "juſt due, to'a favtbing: vr 
But, pray my lord, what a different ſervice is dur 
1 ?' wviftualled; refitted, and adorned at home W 
away they paſs to weſt or eaſt Indies, eating a piece 
of your on fatted ox on the banks of the O 
and Engliſn 5:/curt in the bay of Biſcay. On their 
return every man is paid and where he is paid, 
there it is diſſipated - ſo much the better] and ſo in- 
ſenſible are they of the value of money, by its 
coming in heaps, that it is well known a ſailor gave 
his comrade an handful of ſilver and gold mixt, 
on being aſked only for a rifle, adding, but re- 
member now, that you owe me a bandful or 1 
Jact.—.— 3 
As I am really now-in En lack and bu leave 
of abſence from the king, my bſcourſe is all as on 
Engliſh ground nor can I know the ſecrets of 
either army, further than what netus- papers: relate; 
who are never to be depended upon: I obſerved 
to your Ibrdſhip before, fs often I have ſmiled at 
ſeeing paragraphs imported to us in Germany, of 
things we really were ignorant of—but it is the food 
of ſome people—and the news- papers muſt ere# 
Magazines (though of lies, if facts are not at hand) 
rather than coffee-houſe politicians ſhould be fa- 
miſhed every pariſh has it's upbolſterer, and the 
pleaſure of watching other peoples affairs, (parti- 
cularly thoſe of princes) has bankrupted many an 
honeſt merchant, and ſhop-keeper. 
But, my lord, the higheſt humm introduced on 
this r credulous country, was ſending a ſam- 
ple & for eral Huſſars (ready cut and dry) 2 


e ſche 


head on his cap, got ns nnd 
bread, by entring every day the kitchens 
very firſt nobility, and pleaſing his — 

Happy now was every man, to pay his laſt fare- 
well guinea, | becauſe he had ſeen a black huſſar 
No ſupplies could fail of being granted when it could 
be proved where' paſt our money - and nem. con. 


were ſuch happy united words, that, like the two 


Socia's, no body cared which ſtood frft, fo they 
they came at ali caps, ribbons, fans had the name 
of Ferdinand on them—and' general officers were 
viſible at every coſſee- houſe, braridiſhing their trun- 
cheons, like a Volcius, or a Prettiyman.w—— 
But, pray my lord, is not there a ime, for this 
fever to . muſt gun powder, inſtead of 
Dr. James's, be our conſtant medicine? I. have 
heard it often ſaid, that the war is now in its 
convulfions ; and though the fits were ftrongeſt yet 
they would be horte. - but theſe have proved 
chimeras— and the fits ſeem ſtill as vi as 
before a conſultation — held, under that yore 
phyſician general mon/ieur de Buy, 6. 
If it is aſked how the French raiſe money, I 


fear it will take a ſeparate quire to explain the na- 


ture of their finances, hen their argenterie was 
all ordered to be brought in, (a more political 
ſtroke was never practiſed,) every coffee -· bey cried that 
France is undone! and yet you fee how they have 
held it fnce. The French king would never have 
known what a quantity of filver was in his king- 
dom, but for the circumſtance of pretended neceſ- 
fity,—and he now is awake — to have a ſure 
reſert in future times for additional taxes. | 


o 
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But, my lord, the church of France, I mean the 
canventical part, when properly humoured from a- 


bove, can n their fluices to t advantage. 
Our CET — is a 8 
one - nor can many even of our dignified gentry fin 
ſufficient to pay their debts. Harry the: eighth never 
foteſaw, that in the year #759, even a b:ſbop ſhould 
die inſolvent—or he would not have opened his 
ander- tier againſt ſuch a futile and feeble enemy. 

The winter is near and e 
lordſhip in my hand to Germany ; if you will 
our me with your company ſo far—ſhall we paſs 
through Holland, by way of Helvcet ? and hear our 
country ridiculed for foreign connexions—or ſhall 
we take the firſt man of war going to Cariftadt? 
the latter will be the cafeeſt. 4 

Bremen, and Verden fill up all that ſpace between 
the Elbe and the Weſer, up to the original eleflorate 
of Hanover—this additional territory, gave the 
mouth or embauchure of the river, to the electorate 
in George the fis time —and it was then ſaid, by 
the people (in the cabinet) that an advantage 
would reſult from this junction, by fe ing a trade 
to the North of England and Scot itſelf which 
has in ſome meaſure happened; not, as it was 
intended. : 

While Charles the 12th was in his exile and miſ- 


Fortunes at Bendar, the Danes, part of their coun- 


try lying contiguous, namely, O 5; broke 
in inopinately, and with force wrenched it from a 
prince, who then had ſcarcely a body guard left, or 
a ſecond body ſbirt—the latter, by all account, was 
no great diſappointment, as even in his hours of 
proſperity, he ſeldom boaſted a couple. This coun- 
try then, was fold to George the rt, and the 
Danes were glad to get rid of it, ſome years pur- 
chaſe cheaper; knowing they ſhould be hardly able 
to keep it, if the Swede ever grows powerful * 


enough but they do not know it—they muſt come 
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The city of Bremen, (now a flouriſhing one; and 
more; ſo ſince our regiments made it their high road 

): ſeems but a ſhadow in the purchaſe, for 
they think themſelves ſtill an Þaxs, or free town; tho 
the French firſt, and hq Ferdinand afterwards, 
has taught them the leſſon of war —a leſſon 
they now have by heart—our magazines are ſtill 
here, our boſpitals and ſtures—and many citizens, 
who, before the wars, were eating ſtewed  brown- 
Cole, for a Sunday's diſh, now have a ſervice of 
filver plate; thanks to the gold of old England ! 

So that, obſerve, my lord, though the generality 


ſuffers, the individual tlirives; and when cdl. Gm 


was ſo honeſt as to ren his lucrative poſt of com- 
miſſary general for bread, &c. there were Germans 
who kindly took it, at the ſmall profit of 50 per 
cent—inſolent as theſe men are, they are neceſſary; 
while our politicians think a - war fo—but 
it grieved me to ſee even a worthy baronet and 
officer wanting the decent neceſſaries of life there, 
while thoſe who were to ſupply him and the army, 
only ſupplied themſelves. 

Take, while it is going, is the motto of every 
Bremener—if the gooſe · is to be plucked, why ſhould 
not we have a wing feather from the Engliſh ? then 
(Ican imagine too German commiſſaries talking low, 
their - plentiful ' table having taken away their 
voice, and gift of loud utterance) why, we have corn 


k 


to our price and let it be a good one, nature muſt 
9 and we will ſupport ourſelves. 

owever this may be ſport to them, like the 
frogs in the fable, tis death to us——it may ſerve 
well enough for a ſubterraneous chamber under the 
-town-hall of Bremen; but they would be cautious 
of - venting it elſe where——and it is very parti- 
cular, that men who eat drink and ſleep above balf 
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their time; ſhould, the little time they are _— 
do ſuch a great deal of miſchief, 

- I will paint theſe groſs characters in more Bvely 
colours hereafter—and believe me the chief advan- 
tage accruing to us in our foreign army is, that 
our money has paſt into a friends country, united 
ſo cloſely with us in politics but I can never 


join with the natives of Bremen, Verden, and Hano- 


ver, ſo far as to own that they never ſhould have 
been at war, if it had not been for * 50G" 
tarchments i in America. 

I cannot quit this part of the world, my lord, 
9 — ou, that as 5 
lies on one fide the Weſer, Fa rom its embouchureas tar 
as Bremen (near 80 miles) it was eaſy for the Danes, 
who, in the profoundeft time of peace, have 
there, to ruſh in upon poor defenceleſs Bremen and 
Verden, during Charles's baniſhment, (forſo1tmay'be 
called) and keep it to themſelves. The regency of 
theſe two provinces keep reſidence at Stade, and 
diſtinct from the electorate of Hanover; though L 
believe, ſubordinate to them no matter, 

At Stade, there is always a man of war, (or, as 
they cal lit a wach or guard. ſbip) to procure a re 
to the * eleffor's duties—and it was from this ſhip, 
a certain H -n gentleman was promoted in — 
navy —and the which, as I obſerved before, ga 
no little trouble to the regulars in that — 
perſon is alſo mentioned in the affair of Delf-Zyll— 
and not to his praiſe. 

Oldenburgh was n 
horſes, tas all the crowned heads were drawn 
ſetts from that r the vice · roy . 
an excellent method, ſo to furniſh all foreigners 
for, all colts were obliged to be examined, before 
they were tryed for cart, or ſaddle, bx the proper 
officers deputed in the ſeveral diſtricts ; ſo that in 
'caſe any lively ſpots ſhould — on their ſkins, — 
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as to match others, the property immediately be- 
came the king's. ep | | 

+ The name of this country's capital is Oldenburgbh, 
and well fortified. The vice- roy reſides there, and 
the courts of chancery and juſtice are held at the 
palace the adjoining country weſtward is Eaſi 
Frieſland=atid it was from hence (and the reaſon. 
why I dwelt fo long on this deſcription) the king 
of Pruſſia borrowed a regiment or two, when he 
took poſſeſſion of this out- lying eſtate ; where no 
troops of his own could approach, under a three 
weeks march—or at leaſt, if in leſs time, as from 
Lingen and Cleves, the march would be a troubleſome 
one.— | 8 
When the French made a puſh at Bremen, 
previous to the battle of Minden — and this ſame 
puſh was made from much vanity of theſe gentry, 
that they were ſure of conqueſt upwards ; and there- 
fore, if they could ſecure the ſaid city, of courſe the 
river would be theirs, and the communication of 
England ':would be cut off. the commanding, 
officer of the French, with conſiderable detach- 
ments being at Dalmanborſt, about eight miles 
from Bremen—his excellency from an over per- 
ſuaſion that he ſhould enter ad libitum, ſent a trum- 
pet to the preſident and magiſtrates, that he pro- 
poſed dining there, as if to-morrow,for any day after, 
your lordſhip will pleaſe to imagine—the note 


alarmed, and a r force being ſent from prince 


Ferdinand, we ſtept in before monfieur le comandant 
could be apprized thereof This was eſteemed a 
a coup de mditre on our ſide, as the French on the 
other, paid dear for their over certainty in an affair 
which you ſee ended with ſuch incertainty—to them 

at leaſt. 
But, you will obſerve, my lord, our good friends 
the Danes gave a liberty to the French, which they 
denyed to us—namely, that of making the prin- 
cipality 


the Rhine, 
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it was at this very time alſo, that prince Ferdi 
nand diſmantled the ramparts and arſenal of Bremen, 


of all their beſt artillery and mortars knowing how 
dangerous it would have been, had he failed at 
Minden, and victory is ever uncertain to have left 


a fortified town in his rear. e 
The battle of Minden, then cleared this city of 

its fears, in ſuffering by one fide and the other; 

and the country of French troops for the wing 


which extended itſelf this way, ſoon followed the 
Heels and fortune too, of marſhal Contades, and 


made the beſt of their way towards Frankfort and 


Contades's diſgrace, and that of a general in our 
ſervice, (who, though inferior in rank, perhaps, 
was his ſuperior in family and abilities) were pretty 
near at the ſame time and as marſhal Brogho 
entered in Contades's room, with the univerſal love 
of his ſoldiery; ſo did lord Granby, with the af- 
fections of ours; no body but himſelf, ever daubted 
his cabinet or military abilities—and ſhould they 
have conſented to this three years ago, that length 
of time, with the experience he has. found under 
prince Ferdinand, are ſufficient to ſtamp him an 
experienced general. | 

The French ſeemed determined this winter, to ſee 
who could keep the field louget—and how a nation 
bred in luxury and Pariſian delicacy, could bear a 
December's climate, ſo far Nerth, is only to be 
ſolved this way — namely, that uſe becomes a ſecond 
nature for prince Ferdinand had taught them 
two winters before, the uſe of flannel and hot-pots, 


or 5 — both armies did at lexgth, 


Con 


ent to withdraw we though the inferior, and 

under ſignals to retreat, if attacked by ſuch a ſu- 

perior one, ſeeing them out, (as it is called) and 

giving them * huzza's on their leading the 
2 | 


way, 


o 
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way, and ſetting us 
heads with ſomething 
Canvas or a butted roof. 25781 
But when intervals of reaſon appeared i 
don, and people would quit the almoſt 
ſubject of — — — 
in the converſation Let in fuck a manner though, 
as that; if it was not a very honourable one, we 
would bleed rother.ten millions; and, as uſual, do 
more with the /aff than with all the preceding grants 


* —enormous to ſuch a degree, that perſons, not 


uſed — are puzzled at firſt fight how to 
. reckon the ſupplies. 
And now, notwithſtanding Great-Britain gave a 
little u to the particular neceſſities of individuals, 
Jet the general corps ſuffered extremely, by the im- 
uality, if not treachery and corruption of all 
kinds of 1 goon When the troops took the 
field, many the troopers wore boots on their 
bare legs—and the infantry, by the bad and /pungy 
leather of the eountry, were almoſt hare-foot, when 
the time came to open the campain. 

Munſter (the city, now, I ſpeak of) had enjoyed 
almoſt as many keepcrs, as ſome eminent courtezans 
—nay, proſtitutes—and a kind of civil war at that 
time being alive between the biſbop eleckor and the 
canons, it may well be ſaid, that city was in a ſtate 
of ſtrange confuſion. Sometimes a bombardment 
from without—always an inteſtine broil within—in- 
ſomuch, that many of the principal families and 

inhabitants decomped, and paſt to Cologne or ſome 
neutral city on the Rhine. 

The river Dyme!, now, very ſoon ſerved to divide 
two fine armies, as the Lippe had done before—an 
irruption into Hanover was the French point in view, 
as ours was tO PREVENT it. Much ſkirmiſhing and 
interception of convoys brought on the affair of 

Warbourgh—where, — to Gazettes, both 
parties 


4 


the example of covering our 
rather more . 
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parties were gainers and laſers.— But, I bebe 
_ ampartial people will give — on that day, many 
— too tedious to re late, unleſs by word of 
mouth. 
The — of Corbach ſoon followed, and an un- 
lucky wood, which the French had a prior poſſeſ- 
ſion of, deſtroyed many liſbmen, by 
maſted batteries; ſo planted, that. it was impoſſible 
10 diſcover them-—ſeveral of che trees were 
half through, I mean all thoſe to the front, and in 
a minutes time theſe were brown down, to make a 
paſſage . for balls, which flanked us in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to prevent our eſcaping their directian In 
the retreat, and a very calm one we made, fell a 
a lieutenant-colonel of ours, who ſeemed m el 
for deſtruction, and ill- fortune; bein 2 
of all his regiment Killed on and himſelf 
ſeemingly out of all 
And now, my lord, - I faithfully promiſed 
never to tranſport you ſo far north as Berlin again, 
yet may I not ſpeak a word or two of Dreſden ?' And 
of thoſe miſeries there, which poſterity never can be- 
lieve, as the preſent age almoſt doubt of them. 
I will antedate my hiſtory a little, and give your 
lordſhip my private reaſon, why che war was firſt 
kindled in that part of the world. 
The Titanian army of the late king of Pruſſia 
ſoon grew out of vogue, the moment Frederic III. 
aſcended the throne. —In his confinement at Claſtrin, 
he —— the military art, under ſome venerable 
officers, feilow-priſoners with himſelf; and, on his 
tting on the diadem, he ſoon put in practice, what 
— he ſaw in theory only. 
His army grew to ſuch an amazing ſize, that, 
beſides the jealouſy of his neighbours and allies, it 
grew unealy to himſelf, — Whatever were his private 
views, the public, perhaps, never will know—but it 
was very range, that a prince in the a x 
ur 
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Hour of peace, ſhould keep near 200,000 men, un- 


leſs he meditated ſome private blow himſelf, on a 


weak and ill- provided neighbour. 

As his army naturally took their turns of duty, 
ſcarce a regiment in his ſervice had eſcaped his per- 
ſonal notice. — At Potzdam, he always was his 
own adjutan gave the word of command himſelf — 
and by that means, ſaw, and was ſeen, by his whole 

circumſtance very uſeful in military coun- 
tries—and what raiſed Swediſh Charles and 'Kouli- 
han to ſuch a pitch of power abroad, and affection 
0 his troops at home. 

It was rather a myſtery how the king ſupported 
"ſuch an hoſt of men, on a country ſo diffpated and 
ſcattered - and what at beſt may be called a barren, 
thoꝰ not uncultivate country for, to do him juſtice, 
he has certainly encouraged every thing that can 
be brought to perfection — and where the ground is 
ſandy (as in the environs of Berlin) vineyards of the 
bock-grape are planted ; and, at leaſt, the face of the 
earth is covered with a pleaſing and chearful ver- 
dure; if the year fails, ſo as not to produce good 
wine —and which latter does not fo often happen, 
as one would imagine the ſame ſpecies of grape 
flouriſhing equally in as cold grounds on the banks 
of the Rhine. 

To return to his army ; every town, village, and 
hamlet ſwarmed in the calmeſt hour of peace and 

-ranquility with troops of ſome kind or other—their 
pay fo ſmall, that without hopes of being employed 
and getting additions, one ſhould i imagine neither 
officers would ſerve, or men enliſt. The private view 
of every ſeparate man, then, was an incurſion into 
ſome richer country; and an opportunity ſoon of- 
fered to enter the garden of the world Saxony, and 
that emporium of north Europe Dreſden. 

Plots and machinations of the deepeſt dye were 


given out to be forming againſt him in the firmeſt 
alliance 
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alliance a flying army marches into the eleftor's. ca- 
pital, enters his palace—and while the rummage- ge- 
neral was making, even the decency of a lady's clo- 


ſet was ſuperſeded by that wildeſt, though not mild- 
eft, of all laws—the law of arms | 


= 
* 


I think the late general Keith, who afterwards fe 
at the night rencounter of Hoch-Kirken, was the per- 
ſon pitched upon to perform the welcome, or un- 
welcome office of ſearching a queen's private apart- 


ments — no doubt he executed it with all that po- 


liteneſs, he ever was maſter of—but dreſs the. cere- 
mony in what colours you will, the rudeneſs and 
violence are ſtill the /ame. 

The queen pleaded ! her maids of honour wept ! 


the king-eleor was fled—every avenue of the pa- 


lace had a brace of grenadiers, and no anſwer given, 
but as Drawcan/ir ſays, when he takes away the 
ſupper, becauſe I dare—I dare—l dare. 

A page of Grotius, only juſtifies a part of this 
proceeding—when he ſays, (vide the chapter and 
verſe, my lord, for I folded it down when I laſt 
ſaw you,) that if a king, in perfect alliance with 
yourſelf, is found at the ſame time to be meditating 
treaſon or miſchief againſt you, and that can be 
proved either by living witneſſes, or papers under 
the hand of the cabinet; ſuch a country may be 
broke in upon, without any the leaſt previous cere- 
remony, and war may begin, as the French ſay, 
Sur le champ. ' | 

But! if this was the caſe, entirely (in part, per- 
haps it was) why were not all the ſecret Pa 
publiſhed, as was promiſed ?. A garbled Letter may, 
and will always make againſt even the moſt inti- 
mate——As a private man and friend to the Cauſe, 
I have, often wiſhed the whole had been laid open! 

For ſuppoſe. the ill-natured and ill-judging 
world (and which by the bye is the majority, great- 
ly) ſhould ſay, and talk in this manner. 8505 
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king of Pruſſa had begun an expence he could by 
no means ſupport, and therefore was obliged, gu 
Jure, qudque infurid, to commence a war, or haven 
military faction in the Bowels of his own 3 
—[ know there are not wanting thoſe who {; 
— as à friend to that monarch, w 
. preſents itſelf, I would defend him 
e himſelf beſt know the rg of this 
proceeding '! 28 
Before the fatal and deſtructive war in queſtion, 
no country abounded more than Saxony, in all im- 
provements of art or beauties in nature—the China 
; manufacture is too univerſally. admired not to be 
pitied in its declenſion—And, believe me! the 
liberal arts were there in a moſt blooming ſtate, as 
lord Stormont (a man of genius, and ſent from the 
court of Great-Britain to Dreſden in a [4205 wo cha- 
rafter) can teſtify. 
The public gardens, there, are now a n 
Leaden ſtatues were metamorphoſed into bullets , 
and copper and braſs public ornaments into doits, to 
ſupply each ſoldier's private neceſſity and fince I 
have mentioned this mutation of property, give me 
leave, my lord, juſt to hint what univerſal diſtreſs 
= and will ſtill low, from the k—pg of P——?'s 
entire- change and metamorphoſis coin in ge- 
neral. N 
Before the war, every prince in Ger- 
many had a currency of good ſilver, excluſive of 
his ducat (ſingle or double, the golden coin of all 
foreign ſtates in the north of Europe) give and take 
Was the maxim (and a proper one) of every the 
minuteſt ſtate, and with what meaſure yen mete per- 
haps was the text of every Calviniſt or Lutheran 
cher throughout this vaſt territory. 
But the king no ſooner entered Saxony, than he 
ſeized all the real filver coin, and converting it to 


his own uſe, gave in the room a piece of ſtampt 
mixt 


N 
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unfortunate prince) ſaid currency was deemed prod; 


. 
* 


yet, wearing the mark of ſome prince (I might add, 


while the armies remained'there; at leaſt—But after 


the war, where is all this rab to go? The rich 


will not acrept it, and therefore the misfortune will 
fall on the general=which generality is the p 
To make your lordſhip underſtand this better, 1 
will ſuppoſe that a Je offers me 80,000. ſterling 


in dwcats (or gold bullion of any fort) for the liber- 


ty of coming 100,000 J. of baſe metal—T give him 
the leave, and as it is a conguered country, inftead 
of proſtituting my face, — o courſe my name, 
when the diſcourſe comes on about payment, I give 
him the privilege alſo, to put the elector of Saxony's 
countenance'there; or that of the prince regnant of 
Mecklenburgh; as was alſo the cale.— 

The money is current, for the time at leaſt—and 


while by all-conquering power I give this liberty, 
4 hes with 80,000 J. ſterling, 


my pockets are repleni 
while a Jew gets 29,000 A more by finding the ma- 
terials for ſuch com and the liberty to make it cur- 

Some of our ſoldiers who had been bred to the 
hard-ware trade, and had workt, occaſionally, at 


Birmingbam, imitated this coin ſo well that many 


companies, for a while were paid with it and I do 
believe the Dutch ſent whole ſbip- loads to the army 
by the way of either the Elbe, Weſer, or Ems; 
this money is till in being; and for a value received 


ho then ae the Sufferers but the poor, and in- 


deed the ixus rRious? 2 
At Enden (in Eaſt Frieſland) I think the popu- 


„ 


lace were ſo diſcontented and diſſatisfied at their 


king's coining money of this nature, that they en- 
tered the houſes of eus there, and having pillaged 


them of ſeveral caſts, threw them into the ider, 


but forgetting to punch off the heads, all was found 


entire] and little damage happened, but frighring 
E =" 
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the, governor's maid-/ervant, who, then was in the 


Straw. ; 4 A. 1277 3 4464 1 4 Deer 
But Jap my. lord, was not the only /ufferer— 
Wherever the Pruſſian colours wa ved, there waived 


deſolation.—Silcfa, felt a PR ON: more 


But imagine not, my lord, that enemies are not 
good accomptants and underſtand debtor and credi - 
tor well, for the enemy practiſed on Berlin, Pome- 
rania, Fuliers and Bergues, and the dutchy of Cleves 
every excels (by the leu talionis) which. Frederick 
| had fo cruel, and perhaps wuhifably, exerciſed 
on them. V3 ITE, Ei Mn 0 * 8318112 

In the affair of coin, the princes 275 uered and un- 
conquer d) were even with him for en they found 
that their real /iſver went to a ſtranger, and its re- 
turn was only ha/e-metal, they paid him in his.0%0n 
coin, and having got a ſample, or two of the ſame; 
ſtampt away with his own image. Thus they gave 


- 


to Cæſar the things which were C2/ar's — and 


taught him, that however his arms might drive 
people away from their reaſon, his coin ſhould not 
for there they would give him as good as he 
brought—thus, the currency of Germany at preſent is 
a kind of ſchool-boy's chuck-farthing dumps 
thanks to the mints of Frederick III. 3 
The beautiful manufacture of China at Dreſden, 
or rather Meiſſen (ſome few miles from it) was wan- 
tonly deſtroyed in an hour of ſome military diſa 
pointment—Nay, the very clay, equally as 
moulds, fell a ſacrifice to the unbridled fury of Pru/- 
ans, who were at length taught to be no reſpec- 
ters of countries or perſons, | | 

But at preſent, my lord, where I ſpeak of a 
Pruſſian army, don't imagine that the zow march- 
ing troops of Frederick III. are a fifteenth, or at 
leaſt a tenth part of that army with which he left 
Brandenburgh, at_ the beginning of the war—the 
- flower of thoſe troops is gone Some in battle — 
« many 


2 


U 


a wing © 


* 
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. by fatigue and fickneſi—more, from 8 
he original troops had a peculiar attachment . 


and fidelity to their monarch, whom they knew, 
and daily ſaw in the courſe of a 22 parade, or 
country review. — But what think we, or can we 
think, of a mothy army made up like the Britiſh le- 
gion (or legion — M of the refuſe each er- 
cloy d county vomits forth (according to king Ri- 
chard * or 4 Colleftion of deſerters — a vi/ible and 
aching enemy—one half of his army 
ſtands centinel on the other, and we ſaw at the battle 
of Hoeh-Kirchen (and other Ped) how little they 
affeed his ſervice after the firſt” Douceurs were paſt 
of freſh i money, whenever they had an op- 
portunity to dert his ſervice. 


Yet this is the Ally who is at leaſt to ſerve; if 


not ſave, us from all odily danger—and fo wild 


and eccentric were we in our imaginations of ſuc- 


ceſs when this invincible hero, fr, took the field, 
that every one —_—_— in caſe the French landed, 

f Pruſſian cav wy and infantry would on 
the inſtant, take wing fy to our ſervice—when 
it 15 now well know that even with the vi/ble aſ- 
ſiſtance of near” a million ſterling—and a moſt fa- 
vourable diverſion made by <ourBritiſh troops in 


Lower Saxony, this hero can hardly keep his Puſkins | 


on, and tread out the moiety of his difficulties 


Whatever he may have privately got, is, private- 
ly, beſt known to him But publzely we know that 


he has loſt the income of many pretty dominions 
(ſuch as Cleves, Den. and Bergues, Friefland, Lin- 
gen, &c. &c. &c.) and not only thoſe, but has 
ſuffered the greateſt loſs of all, Bealih—ſome even 


ſay his temper, peace of mind, and all that is 0 Var 


Ivable to others—his Friend | 


The barbarian Rrſſes, as commonly called, be- 
haved with leſs rigor on their entering Berlin, than 
ne world imagined —Greaz reſpe& was paid to his 

L 
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J 
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town palaces of Berlin and Padſdam —and his coun- 
try villas of Sans-Souci and Mon- Bijoux ſaw little of 
the fury of the ſo talked of northern armies.— 
Tis even ſaid, that a German flute was not taken 
away, becauſe. the king had often plaid. upon it 
and ſome refleFing teleſcopes, though ſo neceſſary to 
armies in general, only ſerved them, the con- 

uerors, while they ſtaid, to give a view of Pod/- 

am and its environs 

I fear your papers and gazettes, my lord (for I 
did not receive them ſo very corre#ly as your lord- 
ſhip conveyed them). never repreſented theſe affairs 
in their true light. As a citizen of the wide world, 
I will never be ſo narrow to conceal Defecbs or 
publiſh virtues, as the current faſbion runs: no, 
my lord-—lI, who never ſaw but one ; Ruſſian 
(namely, the Calmuck at prince Ferdinand's quar- 
ters after the battle of Cuſtrin) will ever ſpeak well 
o them where they. deſerve—and imagine, on a 
fair and impartial trial, that the troops of Branden- 


Burgh have committed ravages equal, if not ſupe- 


rior, to any the moſt mountainous produce of Ruſ- 
ia exerciſed on any of his dominions.— 

Why Mecklenburgh ſuffered ſo extremely is not 
my buſineſs to relate; infinite contributions were le- 


vied throughout that country, young men forced 


to arms, and borſes driven away from their native 
country to drag cannon or carry lack huſſars, per- 
haps, more ſwiftly to ſome blgek enterprize— !] ſay, 
after all this, the very bells in their churches were 
ſeized, and the clocts in their houſes —not to be re- 
leaſed till a certain farther contribution was raiſed 

on an almoſt deſtitute and impoveriſhed people.— 
But theſe, my lord, to you peaceable Iſlanders 
are but the rumours of wars, if compared to what 
Othello: calls the ocular proof—Paragraphs of this 
nature read mighty agreeably by a good parlour 
fire, when a glals of generous wine wipes away — 
idea 
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idea of ſuch «generous behaviour, as viferious ar- 
mies generally ſhew to the vanguiſbed at leaſt. in 
that part of the world, where manners doth not (ac: 
cording to William of Wickham's adage} mate the 
mon—but ſtrict diſcipline will always alien the 


* 


Whatever may be the private orders of gengral 
on particular capital commands, I care not Each 
ſhould anſwer for his conduct to the commanding of 
officer (next to his on conſcience) and then to the world 
But on reading the king of Pruſſia's horſe · diſci- 
pline ſome years ago, I was amazed to ſee in print, 
and that ratified by his Authority, how a ſoldier in 
hacking down an enemy was not to lien to any 
cries of merq.— Vour lordſhip will ſee this more 
particularly about the middle of that volume inti- 
tled hor/ſe-diſcipline, as tranſlated in London. 
I ſhall very ſoon treat your lordſhip with a jaunt 
back again to the eleforate—only, before I quit 
this part of the world, let me alſo add, that the 
public eſcapes from danger in battle and ſkirmiſh 
have not been a moiety of thoſe private, and there- 
fore more dangerous ones of aſſaſſination and poiſon — 
A conſpiracy of too horrid a nature to repeat was on 
foot, and nearly perpetrated on his majeſty, wherein 
his almoſt next of kin was concerned Some gene- 
rals were hanged. at that time without any wi/ible 
trial (the treaſonable papers being found on them) 
which gave the bye-ſtanders ſufficient reaſon to 
more than /u/pe# what the king and his particular 
cabinet could ſo well prove. At this time the 
king's own brother, quitting his pot in the army, 
and .. retiring to Berlin, opened a window to ſome 
ſuſpicions, which muſt be a part of a private dif- 
courſe, my lord, when the one-borſe chair, no foot- 
man behind, and an open plain give us leave to com- 
municate our real thoughts aloud. - | 3 


% 
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that the public calamities of Europe in general, and 
his kingdom in particular, would have extended 
themſelves to this unſeaſonuble and unreaſonable 
length, no doubt he would have found means to 
ſifle rhe flame in its infancy— but, perhaps, on his 
ruſhing ſo inopinately into Savem, he thought to 
terriſie them into ſuch an obedience and implicit 
ſubjeftion, as ſhould amply recompence him for his 
labour and expence—whereas the cruſt was really 
too hard for him to chew, and he met an oppoſition 
he never expected. $ £95. 7; tente 
The elector's troops were in tolerable diſcipline— 
his generals loved and feared him but on the head's 

uitting the camp at Pirna no wonder the flock 


ollowed, where the new leader ſhould chuſe to guide 


them. Your lordſhip may remember, what an army 
he gained unto him at once, with cloathing, arms, 
ammunition, Sc. tho' moſt of theſe troops after- 
wards = as and went, partly with the Auſtrians, 
bur chiefly into the French ſervice. 

Of ſuch a motly compoſition is the Pruſſian arm 
at preſent, that tis a quere, if his very body guar 
are natives of Pruſſia, or Brandenburgh—two Ruſ- 
fan battles, tho? only one of them a vidlory on 
their ſide; coſt him the flower of his army—for, 
my lord, the battle of Cuſtrin, tho“ it ended in a 
conqueſt to him, was a very expenſive one—and 
let any man recollect the affair of Hoch-Kirchen, the 
ſiege of Olmutz, and many others without parti- 


ality, and he will find the ballance againſt him, 


very beavy. | 

So diſtreſſed has he been for men, that tho* at 
his taking poſſeſſion of Eaſt Frieſland, he ſtipulated 
with them for a certain ſum, never to raiſe recruits in 
that province; yet has he been found, by neceſſities 
of war, to break his word with thoſe his (perhaps) 
liege ſubjects, and ſeize the young fellows of the 


coun- 
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country—tho' Few. heard, that he bated. one 
dallar of their Free- gi t. 844 
Let us now, my 12 leave his majeſty of, Pruſta 
ber and, it 6 hard one, how. can we. ſoften 
two inraged are enemies invincible, as 
— . the, revengeful — having power withal, 
they will puſh it the laft—add to this z that 


length of time * ove, drubbing (as Sir 
 Hazwke calls it) has made the Auſtriens and . 


equally ſoldiers as his own—-nor are his 

rules of diſcipline for a Pruſſian army at all difficult 

to be followed by others, when known, and known 

they generally are by deſerters almoſt as ſoon as 

g ed; So 54 he has more than once, been 
t at his own; weapons. 

Now, my lord, let. . Saxony, Bohemia, and: that 
part of the upper empire take care of themſelves— 
at leaſt for a while—the. king of Pruſſia, is too 
much ingaged to aid and aſiſt us and, perhaps, 
if he could, would not, with half the eagerneſs we 
fly to his afiftance—thiz happens often, my lord, 


in private. life the world are like- your hackney- 


coach or chair men, when the fun ſhines and all is 
dry below as well as, above, they are ever proffering 
you their beſt and readieſt ſer vice but let it rain, 


my lord, and you ſhall both pay and pray too, ac- 


cording. to a vulgar ſaying, before you can obtain 


even the civility of a common anſwer—nay, and 


well off, if they do not, as they turn the deaf 
ear to you, give your cloaths a ſeemingly ac- 


cCidental Slactwaſb— from envy too, that you are 


better dreſt than themſelves. 

The pretty county of Bentheim, but a few years 
ſince annexed to the eleforate by purchaſe—or, 
which is the ſame, lapſed for want of ready money 
in. the heir, to clear off principal and intereſt. of an 
heavy mortgage—more than once changed — — 
like the city of Munſter. Indeed, an odd accident 
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ing into the hands of the 
allies ſome weeks, or at leaſt days, ſooner thah others 
wiſe it would hive done - . 
The #e2or of Cologne inſiſted, as the tyra er 
dion; that he might appoint his own governer/® Ac 
erty, it hy ſo granted - but the perſon com- 
manding the Hoops being vexed at this [light, 
played Fug and not giving him that immediate 
relief he wanted, the citadel was eaſily ſurprixed 
and this little jealouſy operated quicker than the 
5 weighty argurnents of N! forty: ee 
n 
The city lies enn being very emen in its 
fortifications, twas difficult to maintain it long. — 
Compact and cloſe fortificatians, like thoſe of Liſte, 
Arde, Aere, and many others in French Flanders, 
will give beſiegers trouble, and probably 
charge the account of praſt and 1/7 much higher. 
2 3 expeditions were now talked of in Eng- 
the better to palliate the unhappy affair of 
97. rs Shs Belleifle,” fince reduced, was one of them 
port POrient, a ſecond—But the glee after coaf 
expeditions and Britany conqueſts was ſuch that 
even Breſt was one of the number 
One capt. C=—e, well known in the fintertor 
ben of miniſters, as it is faid, laid a good 
defign of bis kind, and proved with ſome others, 
that no place was impregnable where the Engliſh 
could exert themſelves — Twas even rumoured 
ther, that formerly ſome clever fellows of our na- 
tion, of the rank of gentlemen, were permitted by 
us to inliſt in the 175 and Scotch brigades, the bet- 
ter to carry away with them plans of this — 
tended) impregnable and inſuperable place, Ar 
ing done duty in their tour all over that extended 
fortification. A farther anecdote is confirmed al- 
moſt, that one * theſe ſubmitted to do ſome of- 
fence ; for which he was ſent to the criminal's I 
on 


& 
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neceſſities of the times 
| Page king—and for the time, frutted and fretted 


ſon, in ordet from thence, as it was a lofty rower, 
and on an eminence, to take a bette more ac- . 
curate rde e the Whole. 
Be this as it may: tis well known, that the - 
intenſtires of this place are no ſtrangers to us; 
and whether obtained by bis or other equally lau- 
dable methods, it matters not, while we remain in 
efſion of the ſecret. There is an academy 
re, on the footing of our Wookvich and Port 
mouth ones (perhaps bettet conducted) and a draft 
by way of prize-performance, according to annual 
cuſtom, was ſent and preſented to the French king 
—Several copies, and, I believe, even a copper- 
plate of it, were made ſubſequent thereto—and vne 
of them, by means of a friendſhip with the gen- 
tleman ſo often mentioned in the beginning of this 
letter, was given in ſecrecy to the late duke of 
Marille. K 
It was a kind of feſtival evening when the French 
took both the frf and laſt poſſeſſion of Bentheim, 
and that they reſtored the count to his eſtates and 
honours, and to as much of the income as could 
be found in a little treaſury, ſo exhauſted by the 
He was in the light of a 


(as Shakeſpeare ſays) and then was heard no more.” 
However, to conclude the comedy, he made many 
nominal officers, and erected a military order of 
knighthood, and for which he found near as ma- 
ny candidates as though the honour was perpetual 
and hereditary. Your lordſhip may eaſily imagine 
what hearty /aughs muſt run thro? the caſtle of Ben- 
theim, when' knighthood was beſtowed more libe- 
rally than on a city addreſs, when the credit of the 
nation wants a little ſtrengthening. 
The elector of Cologne had ſo irtle feeling for the 
ſufferings of his large biſbepric of Munſter, that it 
M was 
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was publicly known he never would read 
Wc though ever ſo moving, on the — 2 | 
which had befallen that very unhappy country, as 
being the ſeat of war—His game-keepers conſtantly 
ſupplied him with thoſe delicacies the ſpot. in ge- 
neral ſo abounds with, and being ſovereign biſhop 
of five different places, his diſhes ever came up by 
that number; when pointing to them with his fin- 
1. he would ſay, Munſter, one Cologne, two— Pa- 
Born, three Oſuabrigꝑ, four and ſoon— the latter 
being alternative is pro hac vice in the diſpoſition of 
the elector of Hanover —and intended, as it is ſaid, 
for a third brother of ourylluſtrious family 
That wing of the French army which extended 
itſelf to the county of Bentheim, occaſionally made 
incurſions. to the king of Pruſſias out- lying terri- 
tories, of Lingen and Eaft-Friefand—Mr. _ 
ford, a French partiſan; but native of Ireland, run 
all over the latter, and ſince, nay very lately—at the 
inſtant of my writing this, levied exceſſive contri- 
butions on Eaſt-Frigland in general, and Enden in 
particular. I will endeavour to give your lordſhip 
a reaſon, if any ſuch. can be given, why this county 
has ſuffered ſo much in this their Jaſt expedition. 
The city of Emden is, by near the Half, inha- 
bited with Jews. When captain (now admiral) 
Holmes went up the Ems with a couple of bomb 
veſſels in the beginning of the war (I mean, in 
that winter when the French poſſeſſed Bremen, En- 
den, and all that part of the world) he threw a few 
ſhells into the ſaid city But I never could learn, as 
his force was ſo /mall, what was the real intention 
of his miſſion there. * 
However, the Jews, who, by writing in the 
eaſtern languages to one another, are he cloſet, 
lock and key (according to Othello) for villainous 
ſecrets, if I may continue the expreſſion made the 
French garriſon believe, that theſe two ſhips * 
only 
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only the van of à very conſiderable fleet, feering, 
or 1 fteer for the hee of Emden. And peng 
ſome ham letters from London, ſtill in their own 
language, which ſtill heightened the myſtery, they 
proved that 14,000 Engliſh were defigned for that 
place, and were abſolutely now on ſhore in full 
march, to ſurprize and poſſeſs it The French fear- 
ing their retreat might be cut off from the main ar- 
my, now ſtretching for Coesfeld and the Lippe, im- 


mediately decamped, and in ſuch an hurry that 


ſome of their canon and wagons fell a booty, and 
when the magiſtrates deſired the preſent marſhal 
Broglio to direct them how to act, he ſaid all he had 


to obſerve was, „that he hoped they would preſent 


capt. Holmes with his freedom in a gold box, and 
give him a grand dinner, and then bid them good 
day.—The freedom was given—the box remains 10 
be given, or No. 

They were ſcarce out of the gates when the trick 
was cally diſcoyered—and they {the French) vowed 
vengeance _ the inhabitants on ſome future 
day (particularly the Hebrew Jews) and the which 
they accordingly have executed, as the news-papers 
inform us. | | 

It was on the French quitting it, that an handle 
offered to ſend one fingle regiment there—and which 
was accordingly done—This ſtratagem of poſſeſſing 
a town, belonging to our magnanimous ally, and 
then left vacant by the enemy, made the hook very 
ealily go down—and accordingly the ffty-firft Bat- 
talion was ſent, as I Hbſerved to your lordſhip be- 
fore, whoſe colonel of courſe was commander in 
chief of all the forces then in Germany, — nor did 
any the moſt ſagacious politician, either in or ou of 
a coffee-houſe, ever dream that a man at the helm, 
who ſo vigorouſly declared his unfeigned nen- aſſent 
to German meaſures, ſhould ſo readily concur in 

„ tranſ⸗ 
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ing, it may well be called a trauſportation, 
many regiments after war dt. 
In the beginning of the war, partly as the ſeat 
action 1 e — be there, but * 
country of our all magnanimous ally, was 
the grand paſſage o, and from Germany - but the 
ne changing afterwards, the river Wider afforded 
an hoſpitable landing - place to Britain's beſt 
for, like generous houſe-keepers, we entertained a 
ſtranger, almoſt, with the primitiæ; and made any 
thing ſerve for ourſelves and friends. ; 

Oſnabrug, Paderborn, and even Heſſe, now chang- 
ed maſters with as much eaſe as a furn. over appren- 
tice—But the poor inhabitants often felt their poc- 
kets lighter on the ture as well as arrival of 
one or other enemy—You would hardly think how 
peremptorily contributions are raifed ; and though 
a larger ſum (in terrorem), is generally —.— 
than is taten, yet this kind abatement ſets tolera- 
bly heavy on a people fo exhauſted, as the moſt 
remote corner of Germany now finds itſelf. 

The proud Bremeners now grew prouder, as it 
was made the paſſage to and from Germany—The 
privilege of having no troops quartered in their 
rown, was ſuch an one, as could hardly be match- 
ed, while every other part of the eleforate felt the 
weight of friends, as well as foes. All the troops, 
cantoned in the environ, o' courſe made Bremen 
their conſtant market, by which means Engliſh 
guintas were in greater plenty than lver now a- 
mong us in London—at leaſt half-crowns—And fo 
delighted were they with this ſpecies of coin, that 
the word ducat was forgot, when a native of our 
country made a bargain for any thing—and every 
thing was a guinea or balf-guinea without any the 
leaſt fraction. | | 

The common method of ſupplying the army 
with the mimitions of war and neceſlarics — = 

inds, 


* 
9 
- 


2 army... 
Bremeners . r nete 
muſt be ms vn when — much . like 


tutes, = take it while * tis going. 

I am well informed that the out-ſtanding forage 
bills abroad exceed two millions—and, — 6 4 
duftion or befitation, what prince F erdinand ſigns 
we muſt abide by—'twould be difficult to find out 
what collufions there may be between German com- 


and thoſe German officers, who are the 
channel to the commander in chief's perſon—I 
throw no reflexions here but on anderlings—and I 
remember to have heard, or rather ets. (AE a 
certain Bremener once ask in German, when he 
thought nobody could underſtand him — Well, 
mh ſort of a receipt 6 ou have? or,. in other 
words, we will cut u 2 and divide the ſein 
between us—concl no doubt, with the old 
adage (too often cuding at us) that fools and their 
money are ſoon parted with. 

At Enden, I think a few ſtacks of bay, had one 


way or other coſt the nation about ten pound a load 


hen the French approached. Meppen. It was 


| held right for the commiſſaries to tranſport ſaid 


hay 


4 
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hay in boats, WR. it fall down the Enit did 
oz and boats there being tolerably dear, each and 

every ſuch machine, was charged at ſo much a day, 
for ſome months; which fame hay lay there ex- 
to wind, rain, and Shblever other favour 
that odd climate choſe to hg D it—by, and” by 
it is brought" to Eden —there à few ugly and 
clumſey © bay-ftzcks* are made; and it beats im- 
mediarely the name of a mayuzine—had the ſame 


magazine been left at Meppen, of fallen into French 


hands, we ſhould have heard no mire of it they 


N , at be would have ſold it for ten fillings 
4 10 


and we could have bought ſuch ha i her 
or the preceding. year, for about twenty ulings ; 
for Eaft Friefland'ts a grafs country in Fever?” 
But, then, how would ten or a dozen _— 
2 have lived out of it? Would this have 
all the delicacies of a favern- larder, and given — 
cath to drench down Burgundy, like common to- pen- 
Believe me, my lord, no nation makes war 
on ſuch hard and ##equel terms and only conſider 
with yourſelf,” hat a fleet of tranſports muſt be 
engaged to bring near 30,000 men home again, 
when the ſea has been covered almoſt with a ſingle 
regiment of cavalry, or dragoons—more particularly, 
if a royal one—as then, there is an extraordinary 


tenq an Auſtrian or French army—they begin their 
march on a fixed day, and in ſo many more, get to 
their journey's end: when the war is over, they re- 
turn ons — way and neither wind, "weather, 
* * ng tides retard their operation. 
1 a Woll piece of æcenomy, I mean, 
when thrown into the ſcale of ſuch incomprebenſible 
expence, as we are at, loſt us the Ryſſi an they had 
been ſub/ſedized by us many years—and it was, in 
politics a moſt unlucky ſtroke, their ever being 


permitted to ſce the fertility of this part of * 
The 


ſquadron. None of theſe tremendons difficulties at- 


A 
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performed 

= but . — * . e ich Mes- 
1 ene England, Were not to be quirred for the 
2 ſands of Weſtphalia-—and the, Giths, With the Yau- 
dals liked the Roman cultivations tog well, ever to 
leave them $96 e en ee We 

quarters in the % "i 2143 e 

end me your . the A p.the fable 

have 440 2 fore, you Wa t:t0.. 
th — cla — gave up ion, 
think, and the J/alf. was lawyer 9 TM to Know 
eee . oni wo1g 
5 and rey wi again, ſo nner 1 8 at camp. 
1 here eli, 97555 nk, a needy; bug 
ech, olficer, for the fake of tqughipg ſome ready ina, 
agreed, Pay geg 275 le the, war late 


to any one that would give dot * — 
unluckily for An, ſome lat the pro; 
polal———and the poor. lad. is r4mgd,Dy, Pang 
above 465 — the, Aue of Cl: 4 — 


being, now; 
vice, was ſupx to. be W tus {at 
leaſt) 5 eral, exe San, e h,now, 
hourly iſſued from e preſs. ere 151A time, 
8 for even the miſts 1 ay to ev 
and the time will alſo come, hr: als cl 
ſhine clear, and the fogs of prepeſeſſion. diſſipate. 
Could any one have imagi my lord, and, it 
was often your own, very moſt ſerious obſervation 
« that a ſingle regiment ſent to Emaen by. way-. of 
keeping the king of Pruſſia's town warm for him, 
« and that for a time med; ſhould be the lure 
e to draw an army, there, afterwards—Oh, one 
« ſingle, and very young battalion, there, if _ to 
e be drilled into the Prater exerciſe, will be nogreat 
© detriment -Tis uſeleſs at home, being ſo N in 
olfcers 
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$6; in officers ahd-men.—The moment » French are | 
<Þ far from the town, that chere is nd fear of 
* their return, I will be the firft to vote a return of 

* Gurs. e eee A 
2 tell erer | 1 

nning of my letter) that the pepulace are hs.” 

«© en LIE the mayiftracy; and and tis ny 

nothing but à garriſon will keep the peace the 

But pray what were the Ar 

of lb 1 
me de prudence, have a regiment 
>the 2 Pole, by way of watching the ing 1 

on of winter, 255 breakin rr by before it 
ew into a maſs.; This kin nt m 

well enou a char herd of den dert 
the. ſunſhine 80f a Court, who, like Polonius (in 

Hamlet) ſay the cloud is a whale, or the whale an 

ouzle, . 

Marſhal Breglio, tho h bred hitherto in the bed | x 

of Parifien luxury, v became the veteran ſol- 

dier, and, by Way of ſetting the example himſelf, | 
ept in a common marquee ; that other generals and 

x might-be hear their duty,” and not know 

he delicacies of bead - quarters. However this 


gat ut at fir ft, latterly it was reliſhed—and 
euch grace of Minden, it nt = wind 


to 2 pes univerſal 8 
820 ers of rant and family in 


of them were in bed in the city of Aale, when 
the attack hegan; and though 8 haſtened to the 
1 could hardly find an occaſion of j pee Flom their 
lt was perhaps for want of 

ker; ing near their N 10 2 and 
e N. ht with the ſoldiery, that 
the panic ſeiz > aria ſo foon—for having 
paſt over ſome narrow paths, acroſs the great mo- 
raſs, fo as not to be able to go more than four a- 
breaſt, the quick Frenchmen began 1 
| recolle 
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are vi#orres often obtained. 


. their own coin — and, 


e 
Neclletk-e But how am I to get back in an hut, 
i and when the croud thickens ? remember this 
morning it was difficult to paſs with above two 


or three in ile. the contagion caught—The 


devil take the hind-moſt was the cry, and every man 
er ſpite: of all remonſtrances to 
contrary affair very — 
ſudden ———  ) 
were retreating to the walls of Minden, — 4 
— — — whoſe 
perſonal a might per have ailed 
on the ſoldiers to have ftaid 28 field & bartle, 
at leaſt ſome minutes longer By ſuch fatalities 


As your lordſhip was in" Gene d the 
times and myſelf in Germany, except in ſome little 
ſhort excurſions to England's great city, juſt to wear 
off the ruſt contracted in German villages, it is but 
natural I ſhould confine myſelf to that department 


of the war which I met with there - recital of 


atiy American buſineſs would be very ridiculous in 

me; and would fail of credit too. Nor cun I ima- 
you ignorant of any, the leaſt, branch of that 
ry, who are punctual in your news- 6, ma- 

gazines, &c. &c. &c. and have ſuch ſub- 


— bod 
that headborind ſhall hor wrt the feu de 
Joye we always gave on any ſucceſs in that part of 
the world (America) gave the French ſufficient 
cauſe of uncaſineſo Few le care to be paid 'in 
— ſer us the noiſy exam 
ple in the — 8 — — 
camped on the Lippe, we thought it right to fee 
who could make the loudeft—and trump- about was 
the jeſt of every ſuttler's tent or officer's A . 
e it have 


4: 2) FRA | 
juſt mentioned the affair of 


Far — where the king loſt his favourite ge- 
neral and-cdvinſellor, Keith (brother to the once at- 
tainted carl · marſhal of Scotland) and almoſt loft 
himſeli The affair was terrible; and more fo as it 
was in the dart. Twas a copy of thoſe camp ſur- 
prizes e read of in Homer and Virgil; which al- 
ways ſtamps the commander—ef- 


and 
pecially-among thoſe who love blood for their money. 


How the king of Praffia ſhould be off his guard 
fo, is, as the French call it, ane myftere de la cour— = 
Iva a kind of rejoicing night, as I have been well 
informed, and his ſoldiers, though in general very 
ſober and abſtemious, were this once of the order of 
irregulars— hen fleey was to be ſuppoſed to have 
rendered them not ſo on the gui vive as uſual, 
a young general in the Auſtrian ſervice-(I think his 
name was &. ſolicited marſhal Dann for a 
ſufficient force, in order to give a __ de maitre to 
the Prauftans in their camp. 

However, at frf#, the affair might appear ſenſi 
ble, I cannot ſay : but *tis plain, that at 
reaſons were found ſufficiently cogent, and a young 
Fader in of the firſt family, appearing 0 — 

of it, gave a ſanction almoſt irreſiſtible. 

At: dead of night (you will obſerve, my lord, 
that the armies were cloſe, and in the — in 
fight of each other, inſomuch, that they did ex- 
pect a regular battle next day) this young gentle- 
man marched, with all that precaution neceſſary on 
ſuch important occaſions, and having, tuckily for 
himſelf, though fatally for the king, found the 
out- poſts not on the ftrifeft guard, they were ſur- 
prized, with an alacrity ſcarce to be deſeribed 
A farther circumſtance much aided and aſſiſted the 
enterprize—for they were Saxon and being rather 
in the intereſt of Auſtria (by a force into the Pru/- 
ian ſervice) they. diſcovered fome ſecrets to the 
enemy, which otherwiſe perhaps even torments 
could 


"© 


—— — chem —fuch A the 


king's perſon and, when the 
þ —— —— ſo near was the 
danger, that the marſbal, as I ſaid before, as ſhot 
| the heart in his tent, as he was drawing 
on his left boot; and the king had only time juſt 
to mount his horſe ; and, by perſonally appearing 


among his men, prevented the cantagion, vary na- 


tural at ſuch a dark and melancholly ſeaſon, that 
all was ruined, and r among: I 
of the ſlain. 

By this means a retreat was macs, — 
expenſive one - and to pay proper reſpect to the me- 
mory of his beſt departed friend, the — 

ly recommended the cari- marſbal to the favour of 
our court; and his lordſhip obtained hat was 
dearer to him than any thing now in life, ſince his 
brother's fall—his liberty, and that beſt of all li- 
berties, the reviſiting a native — from whence 
he had been baniſned ever ſince the W of 
1715, 

The reconciliations of — and, digjointed | 
councils is not more ſurprizing than thoſe of | 
families, when intereſt is the clue to the labyrinth of 
their hearts—and the world once as little-imagined 
that the courts of Great-Britain and Rerlin would 
unite, as that an alliance of marriage ſnould hap- 
pen between the ſon and daughter of two moſt 
eminent barriſters, one of them now at the brad ot 
his profeſſion, and . other — been 
dead ſome Serre * 

2 Q 


oy 
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[To glucidate this farther, lord Marſhal and lord 
Tyrconnel were once the ambaſſadors'to.and from 
Paris and Berlin-—both attainted peers of this realm 
—and'they both, to mark their courts' and charac- 


ters the ſtronger, and ſtamp the general. diſguſt 
againſt ours, wore the order of Sz. George, as be- 


ſtowed by his titular majeſty at Rowe. No doubt 


remonſtrances were often made in private, though 
in public I never heard of them-—'T'was at the time 


lord Albemarle was at Paris and the contraſt was 
rather whimſical to ſee the Engliſh ambaſſador and 
that of Berlin preſenting their mutual papers, dreſſ- 
ed in the ſame outward and viſible. ſign of honour, 
though particulars knew the hiſtory: one to be of 
a ſpurious edition. 

This anecdote, and what I early mentioned of 
the rude behaviour of the Pruſſian monarch at — 
tin, in the circumſtance of the opera, will 

my lord, that in politics, vinegar and oil — 
Din ſpite of Mr. Halentine's aſſertion in the comedy 
of Congreve—and even inconfiſtences_] Join when inte- 
reſt is the cement. 


We will now quit Paris and Berlin, my lord, 


nay, the plains of Hoch - Kircben, to take a view of 
London for a while—and planting ourſelves at dife 
ferent -coffee-houſes, compare notes in the evening, 
of what we ſaw and heard in the different quarters 
of this: vaſt metropolis. For London is certainly 
four or | five diſtin cities; and the people about 
ai tower are as different in their manners and ſenti- 
from thoſe of the city firſt, the temple af- 
— and laſtly of Sabo and Weſtminſter, as if 


one place was a town in Siberia, and another the 

capital of Tartary. 

Truth is never — but by 1 

incog. and therefore I muſt beg your lordſhip will 

_ Ip aki your far ER and wear the brown 
coat 
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coat till the experiment b o our moſt 
ſangu ine wiſhes.. 
— the upper — — 
where all the colors of à Rainbow appear in the fa- 
ings of near an hundred regiments (a pretty decent 
family for a nation to uphold, and maintain) 
the news was, Well, Jack, my couſin has got 
4 /2 in the nintieib.— And major —— is 
made commandant of a new battalion Affairs 
„go ſwimmingly, by G-d—and the lord ſends us 
« another year or two's war, and then I hope to 
„ get an t company of invalids, which 
*© is near as — — - how 
is that replies the other? in times o peace, 
0 we are-careleſoly muſtered and remember be- 
« fore the war broke out, and we were ordered to 
4 Germam, contrary to dur withes, that I ſeldom 
had above forty in my company, and faggotted 
all the reft—E hardly ever ſaw them, bur the 
** 'caſh came in clink.to pocket;-while I hunted 
« and ſported all through worth" * bi Sd 
Unluckily, a young gentlemen, 20 military, 
overhearing this, ſaid, “ And fa, Sir, the nation 
is to grant money for your extravagances 
Have you ever done any ſignal ſervice in battle ? 
66 Can:you-Thew meats — den 
the public? Becauſe many a brave fellow is now 
© while you mem bread of 
5 2 
4 Sblood, ſays nn let the ae 
FHruſſia, win or loſe,” I care not Three meals a 
day, and a bottle or two under my girdle, carries, 
* 1n my eye, more real glory thatr all — 
* with his grinning bonour (agreeable to 5 Faltaff) ob. 
+* rained, at Quebec, or Barrington at Guadalupe. 
It is hoped when the long exigencies of the ſtate 
muſt cauſe a ſcene of œconomy to re. inſtute us, that 
the military exuberances will be converted to — 


1961 
uſe. of the [public zwwho' ought always toi be: the 
gainers, as they are the conſtant ſufferer nn. 
If his majeſty thiaks an men, or lee; 
are neceſſary, let chat number be kept ara, as 
the money is iſſued for them . becauſe otherwiſe, 
if captains can ntar this plan to ſuit themſelves, 
and keep their corps bur baif full, it is . 
that half tho number are only neceſſary the 
nation are paying for the.whole: rt nf 1 of | 
In anſwer to this it will be faid (and — 
I who have an intereſ therein, the ſureſt and ſtrong- 
eſt eloquence) that having ſerved. many ASA 
fubaltern, theſe Aeucturs art but a reward for all the 
ertra expence and ſufferings they endured in a late 
war Were this true, my lord, ſome grains of al- 
lowance niit be yg tuned wa think you of 
chree regiments of invalidt, each of a tbouſand 
men, being afficered by young fellows for the 
{= ? 2 many unfit for the fatigues of war, 
enter that corps, and are excluded be. 
; — Lon ervice is ſo particularly Izcrative — 1 
mean when they get the rank of captain. 
In time of peace theſe troops generally garriſon 
the tons in the north a ſervice little needed now, 
I believe, my lord. We have no inteſtine broils, 
which can occafion a neceſſity of fortified places— 
— a totm militia might execute that piece of ſer- 
ce equally as well —It is hoped, as ſuch œconomy 
2 been ſet on foot at the fountain-head, 
and, after ſuch an effuſion of Britiſh money, which 
this tedious, though neceſſary, war has occaſioned, 
the flood- gates will be ſhut, and the rings per- 
mitted to recover themſelves. 
= think the paymaſter — for the time be- 
„ has the claatbing of theſe regiments, by being 
he r in chief to Cbelſea- callege How this hap- 
pened is rather comical But ſhall relate it in few 
words, as the fott- was — me. = 
e 
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The gee inlet partie: 


155 inſolvent, che then paymetter-general; 
r. m, was neteffrtated to apply to the late 
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7 bp in order to 8 "ſuch inconvenience for 
0 | the fururt—Accordin F _ 7 deſiring to be ' 
directed bow ſuch m be hit on, Mr. 
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Pm replied—why, fu = the 
neral — time being meld 8 is 
a reſponfible- man A When ne che 
office and profits were annehed to m. 
Nod wonder then three regiments of do were 
rated to fil} the pockets of an all- ra — il 
for cloathing thoſe in the college, & courſe the bl 
| other mounting fell to him; and 1 mould not be ſur- 48 
prized was he to exert himſelf further, and get half | 
a dozen ſuch, to the great diſappointment of the 1 
4 
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colonels commanding the ſame, who have only their 
pay; and that — all fantems rant. 
We will now quit George's, and try another dif. if 
ferent corner of this metropolis, namely, a coffee or T8 
publichoule near the Hermitage. We ſhall there 1 
find hear a ſcore of caßtalns, living on the fat of | 
| the land, and denying themſelves nothing which | lf 
their Souls Ju after, by being engaged as maſters | 
of 14 to carry more troops to GA 
or fot kill, ſo much a von is to be paid for 
or waking ) and # pretty fleet, as I ſaid before, will 
the ocean, when the remains of 30, ooo men, 
one third ef wWiom ate on bor ſebue , with artillery, | 
ftores, &c. &e, are to be rinporiei t9'Griveſend; | 
or the North Land many of them, "by a ſecond of 1 
barkation, to Dublin its on fol.. il 
Both theſe angles of London then approve, a 1 
lord, of a continental war, and for the old ſtanding- 
diſrof «reaſon; that they are gainers hy it But now 
let us eramine obey" corners of this metropolis; | 
and there we ſhall hear of nothing dur — | 
ly ſcenes of bankruptcies, even among G—_ | 
an 
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and prudent<—df. unportioned ladies entering almoſt 
into a ſtate of ſervitude, by a mean dependance on 
ſome tyrannical. relation—the ſons of — 
milies ſnaring the current plunder, by accepting 
commiſſions of not nergſary bread, with all that 
train of nne eee enn 
age Wake 
With all det diſtreſs 40 Painted it. gazertes, | 
which France ſuffers, I am well informed their in- 
tereſt is higher, and equally well paid with ourſelyes 
Sand while: we give g, 6, 7, nay 8 J. to enliſt at 
| the Humer bead, they raiſe 20,000 men at the ex- 
pence of io many half c. t. 5 
I ſhall elucidate this hint, my lord, briefrming 
you of the nature of their militia, the conſtant and al- 
moſt ĩnexhauſtible fund of recruits for their tand - 
ing army. Tour lordſhip, I believe, wants only to 
have this recapitulated, by way of refreſbment to 
your 1 281 — —— 
in France, in ſee: how this operates for the of 
———— in war- time more particularly. 
ö L* province or county in France (for differ 
only in name not quality) having a fixed 
died militia; where the cuſtom and faſhion — 
country makes them eager to embrace a military 
life, either as officers or 72 men. Tis in pro- 
| 7 Hanes number of /quare acres they raiſe this 
| — is rather a more certain method 
foes by the Avuarion © as they often decay and 
by the fluctuation of trade, and other muta- 
tions, a conſiderable part of their inhabitants. 
A militia thus formed is always then @ nurſery | 
both in time- of peace or war for an army, ſubject 
to changes either from the common mortality of the 
human race, or that extraordinary one which bat- 
tles or ſtirmiſhes occaſion: and your lordſhip will 
find by the ſequel, F 


— is ſupplied. 
* Should 


_— 7 
Should a loſs arrive to them worſe than Minden, or 
any one your lordſhip will pleaſe to imagine, the ſe- 
cou for the 3 war writes to the inten- 
me or more provinces, according 
bs ns e — required, that he would make a 
draft immediately ſaid provincial officer gives or- 
ders to his inferiors (in the nature of our lord lieu- 
tenants to their deputy ——— that W 
day he will paſs ſuch or ſuch places, pitch'd upo 
moſt convenient for the ren 1 their -foveral 
diviſions z accordingly he goes his cirruit, and if 
the number of volunteers ho ſometimes exceed the 
required number, do not offer themſelves, a kind of 
decimation is made, or they caſt lots, agreeable to 
the circumſtances of times-and things. 
Upon the Draft being made, if any man alledges 
a reaſon why he does 2 to go, all that is re- 
quired of him is to find anoſber in his room; thus a 
brother who is unmarried, will often repreſent the 
— who has a family. Upon this they take a nom 


according to the cuſtom of the country, 
22 what ends I can't fay, unleſs it be to 


prevent being followed and teazed by parents, friends, 
relations, or ſweethearts; and being ordered to join 
at a certain place the equal diviſions made in the other 
hundreds or partiticns of the ſaid province, imme- 
diately; they march towards the ſeat of war on the 
Rhine, or the Elbe, the Wezer or the Ems. 

As they go off, a freſh f y is made to fill up 
the vacancy in the Militia of that particular pro- 
vince, from whence taken. No time is loſt! and as 
three or four years makes a growing lad the perfett 
man, you will obſerve my lord] that in the courſe 
of a war, particularly if a long one, almoſt a new 
race of mankind ſtarts up. 

This then is certainly an eaſy method to carry on 
war, —and this, joined to their ſmall pay, their con- 

tentment — and the - Hi not being _— 
y 


by the colonel, to the greater expence of the nation, 
"a (ſcandalous practice) makes their army a very flour- 
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Shay 006, J86.6 80 adage rate, 
It is not clear to me, that if 505. will cloathe an 


Engliſh ſoldier from head to foot, the nation ſhould 
pay near 104, fterling, to gratifie the luxury of any 
colonel, whoſe bare pay is more than e what a 
foreign ſervice allows.—Becauſe if a war is to be 


decided at all, it is by numbers, (the plan of the 


French, as mentioned in former papers) and it is 
plain we could keep up 60, ooo men at the price of 
20, ooo, allowing the calonel not to have his douceurs, 


as they are commonly but Fooliſbiy called. —Bur I 


know that if this doctrine was vented at George's, 
in the Hay-market, no argument or eloquence would 


ſway there. No matter, I am pleading for the na- 
tion, and when any general or colonel, with the ad- 
ditional title of governor, {till pretend to argue, that 
then, and in tliat caſe, no gentleman of rank, ho- 
nour, or family, would /erve or venture their lives; I 
think an anſwer is at hand,—that the myſtery o 

war is not ſo deep as they would have it underſtood, 
becauſe ſome of the moſt advantageous ſucceſſes 
and gallant feats we have obtained or performed, 


| _- were executed by perſons who never w their 


part till repetition day came, I ſpeak of Clive, of 


 Fobnſ/on, and many others, whoſe names. will no 
doubt be pleaſing to poſterity, as they have ſounded 


ſo charming in our ears. - 

Your lordſhip had no ſmall hand in firſt eſtabliſh- 
ing our Militia; and though the ſcheme was then 
the ſneer of every individual in the old Walpelian 


- ſchool, yet time has ſhewed us their utility, and will 
I hope continue that #i/ity and bleſſing to our coun- 


try for ſure, my lord, it is rather more natural 


that gentlemen. of property in a country, ſhould 


defend that their property, than a liſt of others who 
have none to ſave, and © courſe none to loſe. —I 
mean 


a, 


OY 
"= 
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mean this not as any reflexion on that <roud-of 
lant youths who have ſerved themſelves and 


families equally as their country, by following the 


trade of war.—All I would fi iy b. that intereſted 
perſons are not faithful rs; and generally 
thoſe who have oppoſed this laudable and magnani- 
mous ſcheme the Militia, were either officers 
themſelves, or had a cankderable ſhare of their Jo 
mily in the ſervice. 

Bur the miſts: of caſey are all difipated. now! 


and it is ſtrange to think how long they reigned. in 


the ooo more than in the | breaſts, 1 hope, 
of ſo many at or not diſtant from 
the helm. 5 2 0 — 7 Son be wat ſe taught,” 
ſeems the only ſolution of the problem ʒ—for I chink 


it is tolerably * 76 that while our fleet carry ſuch 


terror through the univerſe, no body of troops 
would land 1 is any vital part of the dominion, — and 


if landed fairly, ſure the communication would 


eaſily be cut off from their country, by . 2 
riority of our navy. 

In the bug-bear and un- enligbtened times of a 
Walpole or his ſucceſſor, a ſcheme of 20,000 men 
at or near Dunkirk, Calais, or any of the Northern 
ports, was an excellent rod to Matern the child 

to compliance. How ſoon we can equip even a 
dormant fleet, may appear by that expedition which 
was uſed in fitting out Boſcawen, at the opening, 
or previous to the war ;—though I think the laws 
of nations all agree, that the commencement of 
hoſtility, and not the declaration, makes it a breach 
between two crowns. 

Suppoſe then, each county in England, and even 
Scotland and Ireland—why not ? has an embodied 
and formidable Militia, trained and diſciplined,—- 
with officers at their head whom they love as well 
as fear, —whoſe very families have long born a 


ſway, and commanded a reverence in the counties 


O 2 l where 
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ſuppoſe this the plan, what foreign enemy, particu- 
larly one ſo naturally odious to us as France, can 
think of more than juſt diſtur bing our tranquili 

for a fe days, when the ſtream will o courſe — 
itſelf clear again immediately. Conqueſts they ne- 
ver can think of keeping; though they — 2 


a few fiſhing towns by ſurprixt.— And yet there are 


not wanting old faſhioned generals, who love that 
ſmack: of ibe whip called profit, ſo, that they will to 
this day, in ſpite of convifiion'to the contrary, argue 
that we are "rained, if in the profoundeſt time of 
peace we have not an army of veterans,—a nick-name, 
that laſt word to recommend themſelves, - when it 
is well known that young regiments of marines, 
ſo long ago as the affair of Cartagena, worked mi- 
racles ; and that at the battle of Warburg, Ellioti's 
light horſe, though they had joined the army but 
a day befere, and were ſcarce a regiment of fix 
months ſtanding, acted equally as well as the oldeſt 
corps 1n the field. | 


ut this is a military trick ! which your lordſhip no 


doubt can't be unacguainted with,—namely, that a 
fourth or fifth regiment in rank may not have an officer 
or ſoldier in it of 

goth, old buffs and young buffs, the Tangerines, and 
all that parade of ſcarlet fineſſe, are of the ſame 
ſtanding as the recruits, while the young marines 
at Bellesfle did more than regiments which have ſtood 
ever ne Charles II's time. 

People who argue in this fort, put me in mind 
of thoſe old women that love an old inconvenient 
manor houſe, in preference to a modern well con- 
trived box of pleaſure, and whenever they purchaſe 
in the funds give their particular orders to purchaſe 
the old South-Sea annuities, and old bank flock. 

If any thing, my lord, remains unſaid of the 
advantages of a Militia to an iſland which * * 


where are their places of redete. ſay, my lord, 


greater age or experience than the 


IS 


paſſes, defiles, forts, and. fortified towns, let me add, 
and it is but a melancholy proof of what I advance, 


that in the affair of St. Cas, our regulars were overs 


whelmed and overthrown. by a Militia, and that 
ſcabbieſt of all ſuch, forces a garde de coſa. 


As 1 mentioned Elliot regiment, and by mere 


accident, give me leave to mention a ſmall anecdote. 
he colonel and heutenant-colonel were 4b/ext, 
and the,major was to lead them on: — hen the time 
came, he made a very ſhort ſpeech, but equal to 
any on record among the Romans, Greeks, or Spar- 
tans — Come, my lads, as you are young, I will 
enter you, - death pays all our debts, cures all diſ- 
orders, and puts an end to our cares. — The attack 
was briſk. many found the advantages he ſpoke 
of, for I think near a third of the number fell, and 
got out of debt and trouble. And this reminds 
me: of what I advanced once before, that the moſt 
daring and gallant actions are not always attended 
with a mortali) in proportion; — and as hiſtory 

abounds with examples of this ſort, ad iufinitum, I 
hope, and numbers of people are convinced now, 
that lord le, ſo well read in hiſtory as he 1s 
allowed to be, even by his enemies, knew the ſame, 
and therefore that fear was not his motive in the 
unhappy Froideur on his part at Minden. 

Willing to ſave the day by his on troops per- 
haps, he delayed too long, or too much heftateu at 
the preciſion of his orders. Ambitious to be a 
principal and not a ſecond in the applauſe and honour 
of the day, he became at an inſtant ſo far from 
being either, that he fell from a pinnacle of glory 
ſo as to be daſhed in pieces, and almoſt not diſca- 
verable where to be found after the headlong ac- 
cident. 7500 

We have not been in Germany a good while,. 
let me give you now a fight, and a laſt ſight 1. 

0 
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of a gallant young nobleman, who, by a ball in his 
knee, and not ſubmitting early to amputation, died 
of the wound; though that in his breaſt ſeemed at 
firſt moſt fatal. He was buried at Mewrs, and the 
Whole French garriſon” aſſiſted the magiſtrates in 
pay ing the laſt ſad honours to a 
and gallant officer, lord Don. | 
Though it may appear whimſical ſo ſoon to quit 
a ſerious and. melancholy ſubject to introduce a e, 
—yet as thoſe jefts, and the liberty of venting them 
ori_marthes, cheers and animates the poor ſoldier, 
I cannot help telling your lordſhip, that a droll 
12 of Griffin's having his arm and leg both 
attered, before they paſſed the Rhrne, refuſed 
ſtaying bebind in order to be dreſt, and for the 
pleaſure of ſaying he had been over the Rhine, a 
very favourite expreſſion of the army at preſent, 
even did ſome part of his duty there, — till ſeeing 
the army defeated, and ſinking under the anguiſh 
of his wound, he returned, but could not help his 
jeſt, telling the Surgeon,” as he cut off his arm and 
g. Cbelſea, for ever, — dead Chelſea. — But this I 
got by hunting the Weeſel. 14 
I think his name was Roberts. And he farther 
added, that he would extract many a dinner 
and ſupper, with the appurtenances of à pot of 
beer, out of his game leg and arm.—Concluding all, 
that he went on a ſleeveleſt errand. _ 
The imperial reſident at Bremen gave elegant en- 
tertainments of muſic to all comers and goers—his 
lady, very accompliſhed his daughter, very beau- 
tiful As they were Roman catholics, in ſpite of all 
their viſible politeneſs, they could not hold faith or 
amity with proteſtants.— Twas then imagined, that 
they were buſy in intelligence—the K2/er, or imperial 
poſt, was within the walls of their Hotel by which 
they had the inſpection of various /etters—lIt is 
fince come out, that the entertainments were into- 
reſted ; 


very ſincere friend 


ſign. 
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refed ;.. for, while 1 am writing Win very circum 


ſtance, the papers inform me, that the whole famil 


are apprehended, and ſent to Stade. * 
as imagined by the perpetual intercourſe of 
couriers between that family and the Hice-roy and 


governor of Oldenburgh, belonging to the Danes, 
that the affair of intelligence was carried on that 
way ge it as it may, a ſiſter of  general-Buctow's, 
in the Auſtrian ſervice, who had particular obliga- 
tions to the late elefor of Hanover, was ſaid alſo to 
be privy — She lived 2 having two 
daughters alſo, who underſtood. the muſical arts of 


plealing, *Twas, perhaps a: furtherance, to the De- 


| AT hs (OE L | 
It is to be hoped, "the, almoſt rebellious Bremeners 
will be laid on a level with. the other ſubjects of 


the eleForate—They have never been volunteers in 
offering thoſe ſervices to ug or our troops, which the 


world would naturally expect from their ſituation. 


o far from it, that it is well known they have 


dared to remonſtrate, at à time they ſhould. rather 
have aided and aſſiſted — The removing of the hoſ- 


ital from Nienburg to this city was one of their 


eavieſt complaints, — not indeed has any order of 
rince Ferdinands been exactly cemplied with, but 
by the alternative of a 12 of horſe or drageons. 
Enemies are generally better treated than friends 
on theſe occaſions. The French found all conve- 
niencies among them ;—the old Landerave of Heſſe, 
and the preſent Landęravine, daughter of the late 
king, were but coldly received when they ſought 
protection there. It is a city of commiſſaries at pre- 


ſent, and our army beſt knows by what they fil! 


feel, and have felt, what obdurate hearts. this body 
corporate has when the beſt of the Britiſh money 
has been paid them for the refuſe and. want of 
commodities ; — even the remnant of French 
magazines, which weather and dme had not _ 
rate. 
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rated—Nor was: this ſufficient to ſatisfy the rapa- 
cious appetites 'of a B——n,' a Th-—l}, or a 
Ml though the profits were at leaſt 63 per 

ele TO ITITTTE! +47. ann 225 
The paſſing and repaſſing of friends and foes had 
H drained and impoveriſhed the intermediate coun- 
try, that, except what the magazines ſupplied, and 
they were not always regular, the hamlets and 
towns could afford very little /arplus from their own 
neceſſities. But Stratagems are often neceſſary to 
find out whether this want is rea! or imaginaty—L 
Thould rather ſay political. | 

It has been known, that the natives of Hanover, 
irfelf, have lockt up their fowls, ducks, geeſe and 
"Turkeys in thoſe kinds of "preſſes ſo univerſally made 
uſe of through Upper and Lower Saxony—Such 
as when Swift is ſpeaking of Baucis and Philemor's 
+bed-ftead, are compat? f timber many a load. —Nay, 
they have even tied their bills with ribbon or pact- 
thyead, to prevent any diſc from the noiſe 
But what think you, my lord, of a droll fellow in ge- 
neral B-=—n's, who uſed to carry one of each ſort in 
. a bag, and, after having aſked in marching along, 
whether they had any geeſe, ducks, bens or turkies, 
and being anſwered in the negative, he contrived to 
'pinch them, after ſome method or other, ſo as to 
make them queralous, when, at once, their com- 
rades up in the grenier, would make reſponſes—joy- 
- ous to hear their companions in the open air, when 
they were in priſon. f 
It was in vain now to deny the quality of their 
_ live ſtock, however they might the quantity. The 
birds had broke their Jane es, from an eagerneſs 
ſo natural to that part of the creation when chal- 
lenged by their countrymen—and fo plunder, or ſbori- 
Price, which is near the Jame, was the immediate, 
though not happy conſequence. 2 

9 is 


— 
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This is  eammbady; called L fortune de la 
guerre i and 1 have alſo very often met with 


another expreſfion equally diſpleaſing, 2 


that of a ſoldier of fortune; they both explain 
themſelves, 
I will take the liberty, my lord, once more to 


reſume the ſubje& of what is called the cammiſſa- 


riate. The diſtreſſes juſt related, and the ſtrange 
ways and means of ſubſtance often brings. it more 
ſtrangly to my mind—and I mean, now, to propoſe 
the heads of a plan for eſtabliſhing ſuch a body in 


time of peace, as ſhall always be ready on the very 


breaking out of a war. 

But 2 I proceed to this chucidicied of my 
ſcheme, I am well aware, that many ſage perſons 
will fay, God forbid we ſhould ever have another 
„war!“ and then, according to the plan of ho- 
neſt, well. meaning Jacob Henriques, declare, that a 
. for ninety-nine years will be eaſily brought a- 

ut—Not fo eaſy, my lord. While princes have 
large - armies, they will meditate congueſts— and 
boiling ambition muſt” have irs periods of heat and 
cold, as well as common fevers —However, as the 
affair is between ourſelves, let me mention it and 
if you call it by the name of chimera or reverie, I 
ſhall be better contented. 

That we may not be deſtitute then of theſe ſalu- 
tary and uſeful gentlemen at the very beginning of 
a war, and obliged to take up with Peregrines, de- 
void perhaps of ingenuity, equally as integrity and 
{ſtrangers to humanity, in preventing ſuch à ſhed- 
ding of Cbriſtian money, as well as blood, let us in- 
vite, as the French do, ſome few Heſfians, Brunſf- 
wickers——others of the dutchies on the Rhine, the 
Maine, the Schelde, &c. &c. &c.—Let them live, 
as in a regular academy, and be conſtantly in cor- 
reſpondence with their friends, their relations, and 
connexions, in every part of Germa m. — 
| P et 


ates 
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Let occaſional journeys be taken in their turn, 
by permiſſion of a director or governar— and, dur- 
ing ſuch journey, let them conſtantly be in correſ- 
ndence with the ſuperior at home, as well as their 
rother — * | WF 

By talking and writing the foreign languages to- 

— *twill be a kind of ole German colony.— 

heir pay, when they ſo travel on the government's 
buſineſs, is (naturally) to be augmented—and the 
leave of abſence firſt granted, for a fixed time, is 
only to be renewed by the ſuperior at home. 

I ſuppoſe ſuch a body to reſide at Fookwich, and 
be made a part of the eſtabliſhment: there Fo- 
reigners will leap at ſuch an opportunity of ſeeing 
England, and improving themſelves, or their for- 
tunes—and, for arguments ſake, we will ſuppoſe + 
the number limited to ffiy—not more than two be- 
ing natives of the ſame particular country, dutchy or 
principality. | 2 | 

By a conſtant correſpondence of this nature, we 
ſhall always know what kind of an harveſt. was in 
ſuch or ſuch a part of Europe—whether there is a 

deal of the od ſtock in hand—and whether 
alſo ſaid old ſtock was got in, or preſerved well— 
For, my lord, theſe are far from immaterial queſ- 
tions—and we have often, un/ight and unſeen, bought 
even the muſty refuſe of our enemies, the French, 
when it was too late to alter the contraft. 

Let a profound peace go on for the term of Ja- 
cob Henriques—with all my heart. Let it be longer 
ſtill, — ſo much longer our proſpe# of happi- 
neſs—But, when the day approaches, of which the 
cabinet muſt always have a year's notice, unleſs mo- 
narchs are all on the ſurprizing ſtrain of - Frederick 
III. you ſee our academiſts have been abroad flyly 
for ſix months, and have made contracts to the beſt 
advantage, before the farmers and peaſants could 
raiſe the markets on them. | 

* Previous 
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Previous to à French war, or an Auſtrian, we 


per how commiſſaries were 


hear in every News- 


ſeen at Liege, at Cologne, and Frankfort, erecting 


magazines privately, even though not the leaſt item 
has been publicly given, even to a cabinet Farmers 
are the ſame in all countries —and will ever hold in 
league againſt the preſſing neceſſities of government, 
if not ſurprized into a ſale, or forced into an obe- 
dience, by laws like our own. It is now too late to 
recede from their contract the magazines are faith- 
fully erected in quality and quantity —and, if never 
wanted, which is often again the caſe, being bought 
at ſo low and moderate a price, there is no fear but 
the money will be fetched up again — nay, often, 
with a ur" 

If I erect, for inſtance, my lord, a magazine of 
10,000 load of hay near you (I will not plague 
you with rations, and all that jargon, which every 
ſerjeant is now expert in, fince his travels into Ger- 
many) and purchaſe the ſame at a very eaſy rate— - 
Does not your lordſhip know (and all the world 
too) that old hay is old gold? and that, if well 
ſacked and preſerved, the time will come that your 
draft on each hay- ſtack is equally good as on Child 
and Co.? By clearing up ſome cabinet and politi- 
cal doubts, ſubſiſting when firſt I undertook to 
erect this ſame magazine, it is at length found that 
a war is not likely to break out, and that all will be 
made up—Well, I have orders to ſell my 10,000 
load, and perhaps gain, and perhaps leſ:. But de- 
pend on it not ſo much as would be loſt by an 
haſty erection of ſuch. magazine by ſtrangers, who 
are always impoſed on in every country of the known 
world; - . 39 | 
My fifty commiſſaries, I will ſuppoſe, in time of 
peace, have 100 l. a year each—allowing half the 
number to be alternately travelling on double ſalaries 
(and foreigners will move en prince with ſuch an a. 

22 lowance) 
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lowance) what is this vaſt expence ?+—their Cham- 
bers, public library, and other meidehtal charges and 
contingent bills would not exceed 204000 J. per an- 


num — and the firſt campain of our taking the 


field, in any continental war, 1 will engage a ten 
years income is fank by the Hunders and ignorance 
of our commiſſaries, before they will know how 
they are to proceed on their ſecond magazine. 
Making the commiſſuriabe an appointment of re- 
ſpect as well as profit, would rather invite gentle · 
men of the beft families, abroad, to reſide among 
us They might have the advantage of a green uni- 
form, and wear ſome little medal or 3 
like the military order of St. Louis. | 
Foreigners are more attached to the owiward and 
viſible ſign of refpe& than we of this ifland—and 
however we flight the little — - ph of Ger- 
man princes, they prize thein, and will even dine, 
when money runs ſhort, on the bare recollection 
that they are 1 of ſome order, though ever {0 
inferior. 
Was this my ſcheme p promulgated, of which 
there is'no chance, while your lordſhip rheans'but to 
read my #everies in the long: room at ——, 1 foreſee 


what a'clamour would ariſe I offer it only as my 


private ſentiments. But when an averſion is once 

on foot in this free country, tis but too difficult to 

fac it, even though it may be proved an ill- 
unded one. 

To elucidate this the better, I have cha - 
to your lordſhip in converfation (and could do 
again on paper) that barracks would be the moſt fa 
lutary means of "preſerving the ſoldiery, of any 
method ever known. By this means diſcipline 
would always be kept up—In caſe of a ſudden riot, 
the troops are ever clefe togerher—Having ſo many 
ſpies and tell-rales one another, none of them 
would rob or pilfer, as when in ſuch ſcattered . 

of 


_— 


of the commiſſariate 


_ 1 
of idleneſs and add to this, that W 
and daily hearing veterans recount what they have 
een on the banks of the Rhine, the Scbelde, and the 
Mains, all danger would become familiar, and war 
would loſe much of its Ferrific and bugbear image. 

J fear what 1 hall advance on 4bis head, or that 
N will have but little ſway with 
jr gs n is ſufficient that 1 gratify and ſa- 

your p—But the latter 1 J fear would 
2 r as 1 bor- 
row it from the e ridiculous cuſtoms 
and ceremonies we ' never fail to copy, while we 
negle& following their example in matters where 


certainly they are very exemplayy. 


To come to the point, and even 4105 it, — 


lord. Tou ſee that when firſt this young and 
newly inliſted -commiſfariate gets abroad, either-to 
Eniden, to Bremen, or Hamburgh, that the next ſtep 
they take (after engaging a miſtreſs of the country) 
is getting a grammar; and endeavouring to learn a 
few occaſional words of the German language by 
heart To do this the better, they ſtay much at 
home — entertain at the expence of their comman- 
dant ſeemingly, but in fact to the coſt of the nation. 
—And after having engaged interpreters, and cou- 
riers, and clerks, called alſo, for. dignity, deputy 
commiſſaries, ſix months ate paſt—as many -regi- 
ments are landed - and not a tolerable magazine is 
ready, agreeable to the inn-keeper's dialect, either 
for man or borſe.—Here's'a commiſſariate for you! 

I believe it is well known, that two years before 
the French took the field, their academy of forage- 
maſters were moving up and down the Rbine and 
which gave the frf# ſuſpicions of a war likely to 
break out ſomewhere — Whether it happened on 
the very imaꝑined ſport or not, I can't ſay; but *tis 
well Knoten, that when their large army encam 
on the Lippe, the biſhopric of Liege ſo ſupplied 


them 


h [ amo ] 
them bebind, that they had as good white bread 
in their camp as was in London, —while, within 
half a little mile, even officers of rank in our army 
were eating Hye cakes; and glad to get them too. 

Well, my lord, except in the matter of our pri- 
vate converſation, and correſpondence, let us give 
up all chance of an eſtabliſhed commiſſariate or , bly 
racks—at the ſame time that we, privately, know 
of what infinite utility they would be to us. We 
need go no further, my lord, than recollecting the 
general oppoſition to broad-wheels, and particular 
obſtinacy againſt the new-file, to make ourſelves 
happy in what we have communicated to each 
other on this head for the public good. «= 
And, now, for a little trip towards the Rhine, 
where the elector of Cologne departed this life from 
an excels. of luxury, while his ſubjects often died, 
and much about the ſame time, from exceſs of 
amine. I cannot forget one anecdote on the comi- 
cal ſide of his character, but a few days before he 
departed, and which will at once ſhew the real man, 
without the leaſt deviation from what I firſt repre- 
ſented him. 8 0 | | 

Paſſing through a town, in the biſhopric of 
Munſter, he found whiſpers had often been ſpread, 

that he was a man of ns religion to con- 
-vince them, not of the miſtake, Pr that he was in- 
different about, but that ſubjects ſhould not let 
their tongues wag ſo wantonly againſt majeſty, he 
ordered them to rebuild à decayed church there, 
and taxed the hundred, or pariſh, at leaſt, to defray 
the expence—adding, that they would remember 
what a devout man he was, now, however his ene- 
mies had thought or ſaid to the contrary. 

And here, fince I am ſo near the ſpot, I am in 
duty bound to clear the duke of Marlborough's cha- 
racter in an affair where his humanity and 4 

8 c 


only time 


A 4 
4 


den was 8 __ ac 
When he marched with t firſt Engliſh army to- 
wards Coesfeld, and the Lippe, the troops under his 
command were encamped on a large common or 
heath, near a palace of the elector's, called the caſtle 
of Aabus, a very ſpacious" and magnificent build - 
ing. The duke's head quarters were there, as 
were thoſe of other generul officer s. . 
A ſhort, unexpected, and violent rain fell ids 
was in or about — of September ſcarce 
a tent could keep its inhabitant ay; and it was 
much wondered at, when the ourb¹⁰ae s of the caſtle 
would have covered the „that his grace's bu. 
mane diſpoſition ſuffered em to endure a fifty 
hours, almoſt, catara#-of water, without changing 
their ſituation—the reaſon died with him—the ene 
my, perhaps, were near at hand; and he might 
ne it unſafe to have troops in the irregular 
method, which cellars, vaults, barns, ſtables, and 

— in general muſt have occaſion elt. 
But much ſickneſs enſued, and ſeveral aged 
officers never recovered the elementary attack on 
that encampment. Every body thought it would 
clear up, but in that country, the rains are very 
ſudden, and equally violent, as unſuſpected. | 
And now, my dear lord, as I whee/-you about 
with ſo much eaſe, and fo little expence, let me 
once more, carry you to the banks of the Ems, 
where two Hoops of war were ſent to intercept ſome 
remount horſes for the French cavalry, coming from 
Holſtein, — — — 2 
citadel before mentioned in the ns of this 


letter, 
body ennie as the fat appeared 


This ſame 
afterwards, conſiſted but of 1 50, and had been landed 
many days before the commodore, commanding 4 


r ee — 
the 


| | 1 112 1 
de mouth ef the Eu The: governor of r 


told him chis; but no orders 


Ethink en Henths, we were at 


theſe two ſtoops, in that. part 


r have boen of ſervice 


— 


for his recal, 
experice of © 
of the workd, ee 


But the commodore wiſhing to here de pie, 
he wal, or was 20, inveſted with, ſtapped all 


aavigation"of the river; as the Duich, whote 


„ on one ſide is waſhed by the Am, de- 
clared in the remonſtrance at the Hague, and which 


was certified in many public papers. r mv 


W f 
2 hold-am horſes bead, and was, at the ex- 


d, t 


though ſcarce big 


little 


pence of a four pounder, brought too,-->aften delayed 


in their 


and Fed hour: - 
One boat, I think, e into hs: very hars 


* talents of your commanding officer, by 


bour of Delft. 
tleman, and neatral by 
maſter's orders, ſent a 
boats crew hors; and 
man on the rampart, 
metidous battery which was 
tection of the ſaid harbour. The 


8 4 


Land much oftener 
ting to the markets of —_ 
other Fivres ſo neceſſary to be 


nted get - 
en with fiſh* and 
a a 1 


il. — The goyernor, ſtill che fine gen- 
inclination, equall 

ard to fetch the 
brought the . — 


2 


the very tre- 


pointed fur rhe pro- 


officer, no 
doubt, was ſurprized at his lenity; that he did not 
exerciſe the governor, and ſink their open boat; 
but, he anſwered, “ I have reaſon to know the 


ſeveral 


* ſtrange, wild, unconnected letters I have of his 


„% now in my 


for you 


t obey 


orders. 


'$ * nne Lac feu 


The crew were Aſeniſſed, 8 the young gentle- 
man, with his lender command, was glad to find 
a better friend in the Dutch 
haps, in our own ſervice; and fo relating a// that 


had paſt on board, it was from that day, a current 


ernor, than, per- 


joke 


2 


* 
* 
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| when - the” queſtion aſked, « Hive you” 
* any 1 to day * replied nel 


an 0x; nor an 4½. 

This hoſtility: was reſented at the Hague, after 

being very properly repteſented RO the 
removed—nor 


commodore was not 


for ſome months afterwards, when he got the 


name, ſtile, and title of a bad brewer of ſmall 


and underſtood flicing beef ſo accurately, that the 
raſter of Yaue-Hall would do well 5 ſecure him in | 


his intereſt for the enſuing ſeaſon. 


The garriſon at Emden ſtill — f 


uſe, is, as the French call it, an myſtere de la cour,— 

for four companies of invalids, the moiety generally 
in the hoſpital, were not ſufficient to fend it 
and if to retire. only on their approach, © wherefore 
were they to ſtay ? when the ſame quantity would 
have been of ſervice in the Northern garriſons j 
ſuch as Newcaſtle, Berwick, Sc. and would well 


have ſupplied the place of a young regiment, 


which might have been ſent on duty. 
However! this permiſſion-garriſon went on in the 


old method of thinking — in fome con- 


quered province, —and having endeavoured to take 
an houſe and garden from an Engliſh gentleman, 
of which he had a /zaſe, the ſaid — appealed 
to the court of Berlin; and his antayonifts were all 
caſt in the ſuit; and the ſcarlet gentlemen were 
taught to remember the code of Frederic, though they 
never could be able to read it. 


The affair was very public; for the magiſtrates | 


* the matter might be compromized, if poſſible, 
y ſhould be ſorry to paſs ſuch a ſentence as 


the military, a ſlovenly kind of evaſion was made, 


which occaſioned the appeal to the regency; who, | 


for the fourth time, ſhewed theſe lawleſs gentlemen, 
that they who entered with a. "Y your leave, and not 


with 


their duty obliged them to. 80, to compliment 


of conqueſt, ſhou! 
SIE 7 * laws 9 chat country pours 
arms, put w hat conſtruction they 
N of eguity, authorized by 
is pen, and ſanctified 
—— 100. 


By ſuch — "VB as chi a nation's credit often 
| =" 8 Wr 
putting a c at (wi the 
dominion) — Wy to the letter . 
when the ſentence N regiſtred in the chancery 
of Auric) proved the right to be in him, who had 
a leaſc gued; and had advanced. the rent à year 
orcband, leſt the Engliſh ſhould move from has 
| a precaution. the landlord took very 7 

as all houſes there are from year te year,. and, un- 
2909 ſignify to the contrary, the landlord ſup 
very as that you mean to quit the premiles. 

One ſhould imagine that a ſhame reddey than the 
ur of their own coats, would have ſpread over 
their faces at ſuch a diſappointment, but the 

fin bo. Legs — r ſpite of 1 

Hl 1s ving y been maſter 
à callier, it was difficult to make him. ſenſible of 
any thing, while the profits of a company, with 
the perquifites, as 1 betore obſerved axiing from the 
men's pay, kept him a table for paraſites to 
JT at.— To conclude this ſtupid de derail, my 
the garriſon of Enden are immortally regiſtred 
e chamber of Auric, for being the who 

—_— oppole the code of Frederic III. 

From leſs trifles than theſe, when kings are 
aſunder, (and have a mind to continue fo) great 
fireſs. appears in remonſtrances to cabinets,—and 
ſhould ths m his majeſty of Pruſſia ever grow indifferent 
to us, who knows but years hence, ſome old ſtory 
of this ſort. may be ript up to the diſadyantage of 
a nation in general ? 


— 


That 


— ——— — —— — hes ts eo mN — 


i ip, was not 
bone, — and, ſecondly, by forcing the 

<« ſeſſion of an houſe and garden, where a 
 - «| leaſe was ned according to the laws of 
4 the king of Pruſia, and his Jaws,” AE 


of the Mads and Perfians, would not alter "4 


The Frederic code is now tranſlated and | 
liſhed—and the world will judge, I mean thoſe who 
cannot read it in the original, how fair and exact 
all the laws are which relate to property. Four hun- 
dred honeft invalids were a witneſs of this fact. 
and ſhould this private letter, or rather recapitula- 
tion of ſo many, ſent at different times, ever appear 
in public, any of the readers may examine ſuch 
witneſſes, many of them being in the environs of 
London,. though more in their native towns in the 
north. — vi. Berwick, Newcaſtle, &c.— and truth, 
my lord, is fo ſtrong, that it were to be wiſhed, 
ſome perſon would be curious enough to interrogate + 
them accordingly, ——-In their own country they 
are not afraid to ſpeak the trutln. 
Before I quit Enden, and the Ems, I am to in- 
form you, that after many of the capital merchants 
in London had put themſelves to the expence of 
fitting out private ſhips of war to cruize againſt, 
and humble the Swedes, all the commiſſions, . by 
a certain wyſtere de la cour, were recalled ;- allowing 
them only to keep the few prizes, by way of reim- 
bur ſement tor their expences. TE 
Q 2 It 


f 
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It is ſaid, indeed, the merchants. of Stettin and 


othef parts in the Baltic gave a lange ſum to , 


that all ſuch commiſſions might be recalled mo- 
ney, as it was then needful, was o' courſe welcome; 
and there certainly muſt have been ſome ſuch 
way made uſe of to ſep a proceeding which the 


bing was ſo fond of (as I before obſerved to you) 
cat he even wrote a treatiſe to ſupport and defend 


the operation. | TE 

No to change the ſcene—though marſhal Brog- 
lio, at his firſt obtaining ſuch rank, gave umbrage 
ſo to many ſenior officers, that many of them begg- 
ed to retire; yet ſome of them, convinced of his 
ſuperior abilities in war, equally as the cabinet, came 
back again; repenting of their raſb reſignations. , 
3 man of troy vivacity; being of a _ 
though genteel on. And *tis particular, t 
prince' Ferdinand gu himſelf, change but apparel, 
might almoſt be miſtaken for one another. 

Should the French ever ſecure the rivers Ems and 
Meſer, they would do more than by fifty battles 
———Wwhoeyer is maſter of Bremen can eaſily com- 
mand the grand paſſes to Stade; and then the third 
and laſt emboychure to the ſea is ſtopped : and : tis to 
be feared, that the French politics will execute 
ſome ſuch important coup de maitre before we ſhall 
be able to drive them onward to, or over, the Rhine. 
The city of Gottingen ſuffered ſo extremely, that 

an yhiverſity built and founded by George II. was 
entirely diſmantled of all its fadents, which, in 
time. of peace, have often exceeded fifteen hundred 
in-number—many of them noble His late majeſty, 
to raiſe the credit of that college, invited, at an in- 
finite expence, the moſt learned and ingenious 
profeſſors in Europc— A tract of geography, in ſix 

volumes, is now tranſlated and publiſhed, the which 

was compiled by a profeſſor there——The library is 

| | 0 


| fors at their apartments—lamenting 
— which even could not ſpare the ſeats of learns 


' 
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een en there, ſo religiouſy, obſer- 


vant was he of every thing relative to Zterature, 
that he kept a regular guard at the gate of the col- 
egos the better to prevent any mutilations of M. S. 
. books from the library. 

r the ſucceeding commandants have been 
ch Mecenas's, I can't pretend to ſay His bi 
neſs would often attend Jefwres, and viſit the 2 


ing. On this princes departure, much uneaſineſs 
appeared; and during his ſtay, near 400 ſtudents 
remained at their ſtudies ; though afterwards or- 
dered away, as the ſcarcity of proviſions - made 
every ſingle perſon” a difference in the affair of a 


Though the French were not in of the 
city of | Tame) yet their incurſions, by being 
occupiers. of Gottingen, went often a great way 
the country; and the contributions were almo almoſt 
equally heavy——Theſe laſt are often raiſed at a dif 
tance, when no troops appear; as many countries 
formerly ſubmitted to the Romans only on their ap- 
proach, and by the terror of their names only for a 


refuſal would be ridiculous, as armies generally 


raiſe their price, on taking a needleſs march. 

And now, my lord, for a page or two-of animad: 
verſion, On the firft irruption of the French into 
Hanover, ſuppoſe we had given ibem their. hearts de- 


fire; and not denied them the requeſt of their lips. 


To ſtay in a country with a conquering army is 
wholly inconſiſtent No troops would remain for 


bare ſubſiſtance on — then, could they Jos. | 


ſtroy the earth itſelf, though they did the produce ? 
They might cut down the woods, make palliſadoes, 
cheveaux du frieze, or fewel for the camp 5 it 
True; but, after ſome months, a queſtion would 
naturally ariſe Why ſhould we ſtay here * 
« We 


the horrors of 


— 


-» 2636 n L 
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We 


int of war 35 aften| carried = a firategem, 
than by 1wenty' Mer; even to à degree of victory 
And, to xx WAGGA is, or rather whar 1 | 
WES» let me be more explicit. 
If the French have an hundred twen y thouſand 
"hen (and that even their enemies will allow them) | 
and we have only ſeventy thouſand at moſt—the way 
i that they will leave an army of ninety thouſand to 
- watch the grand one of the allies, conſiſting of ſaid 
any thouſand. This army of obſervation, — 
. riority-by twenty - thouſand, is tolerably 
and ecure-—Suppoſle this then the caſe; the reſt of 
the. army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand, may, in 
three ſeveral wings, diſturb, harraſs, and pe 
the 3 3 anburt and unmoleſted 
———for in Berk 1 or any other 
county, you will — inc, if I have a fly- 
ing army, as it is called, 3 men (even 
ſubdivided into five or fix ſeveral parts) I can deal 
out as much deſtruction ee 
poſe me, as though I was at the head of a grand 


| "Thus y your lordſhip ſees the advantage of nun- 
zern The army of ſeventy thouſand men can't 
well tir, while a fuperior army (of we thou- 
Joey" wall and _—_ their daily and nightly mo- 
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in their own eyes : n 
de vader Hod la) f e 
And now tore CREDITS 
early ſpoke of in the this letter 1 ſhoukd 
+4 an) Getmian. prided}: R —— 

with or without troops, alotifced: for!iz properly, 1 
have out ciiſe at e . alddre 


ere we, For the fakerof inkeeks revenne 
by pea/ion; grate | Jagremtuls, Jaforgwartds, 
&c. &e, has \ ne will = 
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Nute | 
And here, my lod; wint/n6 e cb | 
- . though « Beis G oped wow eat. 
that much of the king! of Falles ſucceſs: go" 
to his ca D i him, or rather 


Jn accquntable to 
. whimſical 2 


expefiment of Prigſtan againſt 
N Ruſſian —— he ſu 3 is N. 


——if he fails, he ſ; 
a by pine 


bi ee (nvgurienpbbety hl ane 
his royal ighres the d—e of -d would have 
better had he been and not 
obliged to liſten on the axe fide; to orders or advice 
which is near the ſame in fuperiors from Hoty 
and, on the other to thoſe of cabinets at home, 


ſide, 
founded often on on ths Preſent, temper) and ſirngtion 


— as it ö 
‚ bower bee i the ' a 

| u condly (namniee the head- ofa ary and 
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| ky his levies te from aocidene alone, almoſt, that 


now-a-days are fought at all. An inter- 
ception/of convoy and proviſions will always make 
a ftirmiſh, and that; ſometimes by the wheel of fate 


and forrune, will <whee! the reſt of the army round, 


ſo as to begin an engagement. 


Wpoever Nas read the late marſhal duke de'Belleife's 


ketters, will eaſily fee, while he was at the bead of 
that cabinet department of war, how differently the 
French army were cloathed and fed, to what they 
uſed to be When in the warmer climate of Mayence 
and the N -a northern expedition required as 
much and it is very particular, how ſoon an army, 
who generally had the reputation of effeminare, were 
taught to be vue, -bardy, and per ſevering by the ex- 
amples of their enemy, and a careful attendance on 
their apparel and neceſſaries. Whatever one body 
| wore,” or indulged themſelves with at their 
meals, the other copicd—Flannel waiſtcoats and Fur 
caps were for the firſt time, of a Frenchman's 
habit; and officers, who uſed to be frizzed and porw- 
dred in former camps, as if going to an aſſembly, 
were now content to do it, or have it done, once in 
the eight days. and yet, ſo exact are they in this ar- 
ticle now, compared to us, that marſhal Broglio, in 
an hour of pleaſantry, ſaid, * That he defpaired 
ever taking an Engliſo officer priſoner, with his hair 


The affair of Meſel as not only unlucky in its 
circumſtances, but appeared in its firſt dreſs, a very 
diſagreeable attempt. Bucteburg's miners and ar- 
tilleriſts having been there ſome days before, and 
drawn lines of circumvallation, round the place, 
gave even the enemy room to: imagine, that the de- 
lign was at hand of ſurpriſing Veſel but, whoever 
conſiders, how eaſily that place could be ſupplied 
from Cologne, and the Auſtrian Netherlands, would 
think it a raſh attack with ſuch an handful of men, 
| E | 


ven 


* 


989 
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en though Engl. — Poor lord Doan, fell at Fg 
after having animated his troops with the addreſs 
of the aldeſ Roman puns yourſelves Eng- 
hjbmen, s be——and general Griff talking French, 
which — forbid, and which rant he had 
unluckily forgot, was near /abred by an Highlander, 
who took him for à Frenchman—for all was in the 
dark of the morning. An accident ſaved us, at 
leaſt what remained of us, when otherwiſe we might 
all have been loſt—namely, the dyke and bank of 
aà canal or cutt, ever ſigce the time of the et ay pr 

Druſus—— This remaining eulire, our men ma 
of it as an intrenchment; and ſaved themſelves from 
the cannon of the French, -which were ſo pointed as 
to have flanked us in paſſing the river. 

It is faid the late king much. diſapproved of this 
pres, when propoſed months before it was put in 
execution and the hereditary prince was ſo aſhamed 
of his miſtake, that the parole was given out b/ame- 
able next day——a circumſtance which ſometimes 
feftens the diſtreſſes of poor ſoldiers, when the com- 
mander will own himſelf wrong—and, I think, the 

eat cardinal Rachfaulcault ſays, No man ſhould 
| — aſhamed to do this, as he proves himſelf wiſer | 

that. very minute than he was the very minute 

3 

Part of this happenning near a convent, the very 
avenues of the chappelle, refectoire, and all the vut- 
houſes, were a ſcene of blood. A captain of the 
Welch Fuzzleers being in a cottage. to be dreſſed of 
an early wound, was ſhot in that ſituation, and the 
ſurgeon very narrow! y eſcaped the /ame fate—the walls 
of the houſe being only plaiſter, the affair was eaſily 
accounted for though it was repreſerited-other- 
wiſe namely, that a body of French making a 
thorough-fare of the place, to get at ſome troops be- 
bind, © on paſſing along, killed him in cool blood 
this ſtory (for ill news and /ies generally travel toge- 

R ther) 
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+ ther) reaching his afflicted lad 4 at Bremen, occaſion- 
ed a loſs of her ſenſes and, I believe, her life. 

The hereditary prince, now, returned; and joined 
his uncle prince Ferdinand and all our comfort, 
after a faliguing winter's march, was an expreſſion 
(from the heart, no doubt, the rather becauſe a 
commanding officer, and a prince of his rank)— 
namely, that he would be even with monſieur de 
Calrai ſoon, 

It was much about this time, that a gentleman 
once famous in the gay world of London and its 
rndirons, worked at Bremen and Emden, in making 
ſnuff - boxes, and other ſuch toys——He amuſed the 
world much with ſuch his productions but thoſe 
who ſaw. deeper imagined his miſfion was rather from 
policy, than neceſity——This perſon was the famous 
count de St. Germain. Some airs and ballads of his 
are ſtill known in the mufica! world and he had 
the reputation here of the beſt bred Joy, if that was 
his department, that ever appeared in Great- Britain 
the regency of Auric, I believe, gave him leave 
to withdraw, 

At the ſame time, the famous partizan G 
ford, making excurſions to the very gates of Auric, 
capital of Eaſt - Freiſland, the regency thought pro- 
per to remove to the ſea-· port of Emden, two ſtate 
priſoners, charged with having accepted titular offi- 
ces, which though in futuro then, were to be effective 
good incomes from the houſe of Auſtria— There 
was a third, who died in his confinement at Auric 
the names of the remaining two, were the Ba- 
ron d' Appelle and the ſeur Hitzer; a commiſſaire 
die la guerre, as they are ſtiled in that part of the 
world. 

They were both in years——bur the baron, who 
by the bye, was the ſenior or premier nobleman of that 
country, had ſome privileges denied to the other — 
a little anecdote will explain to you what I have of- 
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Frigſand, the city of Enden rebell 
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ten obſerved to your lordſhi . chat No 
king of Pruſſia can be — 

During the laſt years of the late prince of Eaft- 

[ed againſt their 
ſovereign. His princeſs ſgemed moſt in ale, 
being repreſented of a moſt vindifive and per 


turn of mind however, the city of Enden re ed 
this prince admittance; and hired two Dutch regi- 


ments to defend them ; Holland, as I ſaid before, 
lying on the oppoſite ſide the river. 
Auric, the reigning. or ſovereign prince 8 ſeat of 


_ reſidence and royalty, was often in danger from the 


incurſions of the Boors and peaſants, . aided by this 
regular torce——ſeveral pitched battles or ſkirmiſhes 
were fought——and this baron 4 Appelle, being the 
Cromwell of thoſe days, the war was ludicrouſly call- 
ed the Apple war. ln the memoi he houſe of 
Brandeaburgh (wrote by the king himſelf, and pub- 
licly avowed to. be his work) there is a campain, I 
think, chriſtened by the name of the nut campain 


the ſoldiers having been inadlive all that year, 


and ſpent their time in nutting. 

Now to the point; when the king of Pruſſia made 
his firſt viſit to Zaſt-Frieſiand, he dined at his caſtle 
at Auric, in public, with his favourite preſidents, ba- 
rons Lintz and Dirſhaw ; and, at the table, ſaze this 
very baron d' Appelie.. The king, pretending much 
ignorance of the country and its conſtitution, faid, 
But, pray inform me, who am an utter Arranger, 
„ why the war carried on againſt the late prince 
ee was called the Apple-war ?*”———Oh! replies ſome 
body, it took its name from one baron Apple's. be- 
ing at the head of it the king made anſwer ——- 
why apples ſhould properly be on trees pray, was 
my predeceſſor ſo poor a prince that he ic had no rope- 
makers in his country? 

It was a pre ſage, or ſeemed ſuch, of whas would 
follow afterwards, that baron d Appelle was confined 

RS:  _ priſoner 
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priſoner at Auric, for ſome mal - practices and 
when the French approached Emden, his lordſhip. 
and the fieur Hitzer were removed to Stade and 
from thence to Magdeburgh. © © 

Baron Apple, on account of his great age, per- 
haps, and perhaps to prevent any uneaſineſs in the 
 #Eaft-Frieflanders, where his family re/ided, and were 
much reſpected, was ſet at liberty But the fieur 
Hitzer being ſent to the caſtle of Magdeburgh (a re- 
gular baſti/e) and having the alternative of the cachor, 
or dungeon—the broueite—or wheel-barrow to toil 
at the fortifications—or the potence—in other words 
the gallows, he choſe the ſecond—and having found 
means to get a letter to the king of Pruſſia, by means 
of a faithful ſervant, he ſoon after had council allot- 
ed him; and, in a few months was proved innocent, 
to the great joy of his friends in Eaft-Friefland. 
And this leads me to obſerve one thing to your 

| lordſhip, which I was ſo well confirmed in at Berlin, 
that TI have no doubt of it namely, that the king of 
Pruſſia, who prizes himſelf on knowing the very 
precordia of all his court in particular, and mankind” 
in general, is oftener deceived therein, and diſap- 
pointed, than any man living At firſt ſight, by 
a ſtrange kind of pretended preſſentiment, he hates, 
or admires —— his affections are eager, his reſent- 
ments vebement. The great Voltaire found both 
of theſe in an eminent degree and no man living 
knows him betier. f 
The name of the king of Pruſſia brings me for a 
moment to Berlin mentioned early in my letter, 
that the world are much deceived, as to the real rea- 
| ſons of his ſeparation from the-bed of his queen 
and many have unkindly attributed it to a general 
averſion againſt the ſex——So far from it, that no 
man carried his attachment higher, than his majeſty, 
in the affair of a celebrated dancer ® here, who after- 
wards appeared at Berlin in the ſame — 
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77 and, when ſhe was ſo ungrateful to quit the ki 
| | for the ſake of Cocce?, his great chancellor's ſon, OP 
| was ſeyen found in bed with him, the king ſeemed. 
tall opt to reſt more on having, truſted his ſecrets with her, 

than his perſon=—aye, there's, the rub, ſays Hamlet. 
and, having properly chidden the young gen- 
tleman for his ingratitude, who, together with his 
father, had ſuch obligations to him, he ſaid, I 
> know of no puniſhment ſo proper for you both as 
Joining you together in wedloc therefore, pre · 
pare, as the molt ungrateful man living, to marry the 
greateſt of all traitreſſes, and ſo ordered them to be 
married immediately. * 

When I conducted, laſt, your lordſhip to Em- 
den, I might have mentioned that the Engliſh 
commandant made ſuch an handle of his uneaſy 
ſituation, on account 'of the magiſtrates, that prince 
Ferdinand, to get at the ruth of things, ſent gene- 
ral Fingenſtein (brother to him of the regency of 

| Berlin) with a ſquadron of Hanoverian dragoons to 

| quell a riot, which was all in imagination——as the 

| magiſtrates never went near his excellency, this fee- 

| kle-· minded man, thought they were plotting againſt 
him, and his Sancho-pancho government ſo that, 
when the ſaid Pruffan general did arrive, there was 
no buſineſs to be done—or rather the general zacitly 
approved the behaviour of the magiſtrates, however 
openly he pretended to do otherwiſe. ji, pM 

But to remedy theſe jarrs for the future, 300. 

a year ſterling was allowed the Engliſh governor to 
keep up a kind of hoſpitality among them. —The. 
camp-gazette, as mentioned in the beginning of 
this letter, proves how little this appointment was 

* honoured—and it was a bye word of a centinel, when 

he was pitched upon to do duty at the command- 

_ ant's houſe, that he was to be poſted at the reaſury. 

However 3oo/. per annum ſeparately may be 
ſighted, where millions are ſo freely granted, and 
even ſquandered, 1 cannot ſay—but in the aggregate 
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theſe ſums help to impoveriſh us —and, as I ſaid 
before, many a poor ſoldier at Minden ſlept in his = 
own blood, for want of a greater number of fur-. L 
Front, and their mates, while a perſon who had the 9 
ample pay of colonel, and an additional goo l. per 


annum for a fable, during the whole war, ſcarce 
lived equal to a lieutenani. When a nation's ac- 
counts are ſettled, it would be but juſtice to the 
public, for a kind of maſter, as in chancery, to tax 
the coſts, and return to the public what was not 
fairly proved for their honour or ſervice. ow 
. Notwithſtanding the various reports of daily 
y papers, the daily food of thouſands, in this voracious 
and all-devouring metropolis, that the French were 
compleat þankrupts, yet the fillip which the affair 
6 near Veſel gave to that court, opened freſh Auices 
| to ſupply their treaſury with money——no lack ap- 
| £5» in their army——all the troops were new 
cloathed—all the cavalry well appoinied—and their 
artillery was put on the 30 footing—The officers, 
if that is a proof of riches, betted and gamed high— 
| and all chole who were above the rank of ſubalterns, 
1 whecled away to Paris, in order to partake of the 
| winter amuſements of that place. To 

Epigrams, and ſarcaſms of every ſpecies, ſpurted 
out againſt madame the marchioneſs of Pompadour. 
But. ſome how or other, her diſcreet behaviour. 
waded through all malice ; and the ſcepter, or ſtaff 
at leaſt, was {till in her hands. 

An Engliſh aid de camp (for wit will fly in 
camps) got the name of a grand bruit among the 
French—and our officers miſtreſſes, contrary to the 
cuſtom of their country, where they are prouder of 
that title (on one ſide equally as the other) than of 
wife, were at laſt diſtinguiſhed by the femme, and 
the veritable femme—In Rare the very liſt of epi- 

rams, ſonnets, madrigals, &c. &c. would ſwell my 

ter to a moſt enormous ſize, much more wo 
the 
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the real copies But, in general, they had the ad- 


Vantage of us in theſe trifles; however, we could 


boaſt” a ſuperiority at other weapons. The j 

was trul inſt us, while the French could buy a 
fol and a Bottle of good wine for leſs than we paid 
for the bare /auce to the one, or a glaſs to drink the 


other out of. 


. 


And ſure, my lord, it cannot be beneath the 
digruty of this, I fear, underling hiſtory to mention 


a little anecdote, before I leave the caſtle of Aabus, 


which can be verified, in regard to that faithful ani- 
mal, a dog, then belonging to the ele#or ; and now 
to the ſaid venerable col. who reſides at, or near, Sz. 
r * | 


The colonel being obliged to paſs from the camp. 
(about a mile) to the head. quarters for ſome orders; 


a Poliſh hound followed him on his return; and by 
no menaces of the colonel's could be perſuaded to 
leave him, and return to the palace, | 

As there was a remarkable ſcarcity of proviſions 


at camp, and as the weather was ſo inſupportably 


bad, the temptation to the dog for ſtaying could be 
nothing but an affection for his, now, net maſter. 
No threats could drive him away, no allurements 
coax him and, though often ſent back, by a ſer- 
vant, to the caſtle, ſtill he would return to camp 
Accordingly the colonel, now, looked on him as 


his own property ever after; and ſhould the faith- 


ful animal, who followed him to England, not be 
living, the colonel will remember the circum- 
ance. | 


In removing the treaſure-waggon from the camp | 
to Deventer, where the paymaſter was ordered to 


fix himſelf and his credit, a true ſign that then we 
thought of keeping the ſeat of war on the Lower 
Rhine, without even a ſurmize that ever the north 
would again become the 1 of action.—— I ay, 


on removing the remains of the treaſure into Holland. 


from 


=_ „ | Ce 3 
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Wil _ from the biſhopric of Munſter, the waggon broke 
down, not far from a gentleman's houle—a neigh 
bouring town having then a fair, the boos pin 
and repaſing the heath, were very nu and, | 
as their morning potations, according to the cuſtom vj 
of the country, were now began, drunkeneſs and 
riot were 0 courſe the next conſequence... ., 
© The eſcorte conſiſted but of a corporal and fix 
dragoons, and the Bors ſoon began to examine the 
contents of the waggen.— The commanding officer, 
though an inferior, had adroĩtneſs enough to is 
| that the waggon was loaded with caſt arms, ſword. 
4 | unfit for ule, &c. &c. &c. &c. and, for a While, 
though a ſhort one, this amuſed them—But, at 44ſt, 
| they grew. ſo. inquilitive, and troubleſome, that 
: force was almoſt uſed, and centries placed to guard 
the broken carriage, till aid could be got from a 
neighbouring village: the which, as being an Boli- 
day-ſeaſon, was difficult to obtain. EPA 
At length, by application to the owner of the 
Yretty houſe, near where the diſaſter happened, 
cave was given to draw the waggon within his 
gates, till ſuch time as a proper reparation could be 
made. Even this, in Holland, ſeemed a very un- 
expected favour ; and more eſpecially at a time their 
provinces in general were irritated, and grumbling 
on the affair of their hip and captures. _ . 
The wheekoright and carpenter, not doing tlie 
work by the time appointed, according to the u/age- 
of thoſe people at any time, but much more when . 
'tis a kermiſs or fair, the owner of this houſe 
generouſly entertained the eſcorte and drivers, till 
all was ready to depart, and then ſent two ſervants 
on horſeback, to conduct and guide them over 4 
large Moor : leſt they ſhould be benighied— Would 
your lordſhip, now believe what I am farther going 
to inform you of ? 4 
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A gentleman out of his own pocket, who hap- 
pened to travel under the protection of this eſcorte; 


rewarded the ſervants according to the cuſtom of 


our country, ind where the ſame is not, always, ſo 
well merited as in this circumſtance. —But the per- 
ſon who ought firſt to have rejoiced that the treaſure 
had not been plundered ; and next, that ſuch reſpet# 


had been paid to the maſter who had deputed him, 


refuſed, on the treaſure's arriving ſafe at Deventer, 
that night, remmbur/ing the gentleman what he had 
ſo properly beſtowed on them; even though it a- 
mqunted not to an Engliſh gurnea.— Habits are very 
difficult to Face, my lord, and the ſbop-keeper ne- 
ver appeared ſtronger than in this inſtance. 


At Enden, the great magazine of hay. (ſaved 


from the French when they took poſſeſſion of Mep- 
pen, and which, had it fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, would ſcarce have been-worth their accep- 
tance, while it coſt us ſome thouſands) continued 
to rot and decay to the no ſmall joy of commiſſaries 
called from Upper and Lower Saxony. | 

The magiſtrates, there, ſtill continued not to dine 
at the 122 table, becauſe they could not learn, 
with all their dexterity, on what days it was kept / 
and for fear of intruding on an 7 one, 
thought it better not to go at all They were ſtiled, 
by way of deri/ion, a ſet of wapping attornies and 
the perſon who called them ſo (being near ſeventy) 
was in his turn intitled , as his maid happened 
to lie- in much about that time; and his whole 
equipage, like maſter Slender's, was a man and a 
little boy, with the pay. of a regiment, and a cer- 
tain three hnndred Pound per annum for a table; 


which, by not being kept up, was imagined to be 


n laid aſide, leſt the promiſe of ſuch an al- 


owance ſhould not be confirmed—But it appears, 


that ſaid money was punctually paid, every. balf- 
hear; when neceſſary bills for public ſervice. _ 
often, 
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often, laid aſide for want af "A and through the 
neceſſities of the times. 

It was particular (by ſome . 
doubt) that two brothers, by name r, 50 
father is commiſſary- general to ; eleftor of Co- 
lex ne, but who had 4 employed by his 15 m- 
in purchaſi 1 the county of Bentheim (and 1 
this the realon) were arreſted at Frankfort, 
to the fair, then held at that place; and ain 
ſome time I think one of the rothers is a cano 
of St. Fulda—and both were bred at the royal? 
electoral college of Gottingen. — Twas, as the 
French call alt that kind of cabinet- work, une / 
ture de la cour, for moſt impartial perſons thought 
them in the French intereft—and at the battle of 
Minden, they were with marſhal Contades. 

I will once again paſs to En open. and, having 
planted myſelf at a certain coffee-houſe in Change- 
Alley, repeat the diſcourſe of a wealthy and Hebrew 
Jew there, whoſe nod of a perriwig ever ſtands for 
a million. 

A blame was laid on the preſent miniſtry, as a 
former one were exculpated, that more money had 
been raiſed now, and taxes were higher, than in all 
the times of diſſipation, during fir t W—e, 
and H——y P——m.—True : but then we have 
had not only 3lood for our money (for that, barely, 
is a poor Tecompence) but have erected our ſtandard 
on forts eſteemed impregnable ; and thoſe pavilion, 
Rill Boat and flutter in the wind. 

A timid miniſtry is the bane of a brave nation— 
and that ſuch we have had, and ſuch only, till the 
late ſteer ſman took the belm, will, and does, appear 
by all events—When a French fleet lay at Breſt, 
Rochefort and Rochelle, of near thirty ſhips, under 
Galiſſoniere, in the year 1751-2, why was it not 
aſked by our ambaſſador, then reſident at Paris, 
where was the Jelunation | That they had 3 
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We ſhould have ſaved ourſelves the E. ga of 
taking ſome of the ſame ſhips, fo far off as the 
| banks of Newfoundland, had this precaution; been 
taken, and prevented the altercation no ſubliſting, 
relative to the ſhips deemed by; us as gal captures, 
though monſieur Buſſy ſays no !/——However, this 
I know, that if we reimburſe them' ſuch damages, 
we ſubſcribe ourſelves in ſo many words pirates, or 
in other fever their on] words, make ourſelves 
guilty of pirateri et Brigundagei very derogatory 
to the honour and preſent ecla of a Britiſh nation. 
Lord Albemarle was, by the ſage ones, not eſteem- 
5 equal in his abilities to the Proteus- like court of 
aris,——No man had the addreſs of an ambaſſa- 
dor more, or better, than himſelf— But at ſuch. 
critical and all- watching coutts, as thoſe of Paris, 
Spain, Berlin, &c. &c. &c.— the eyes of Argos are 
ſcarce equal to the objects that ſhall preſent them- 
ſelves right and left of ſuch a cabinet. 
His ſecretary, of a French extraction, whoſe name 
I forget, ſtaid ſome months after his lordſhip's 
death but, by the diſhpated life which the am- 
baſſador had led, am told his papers were ſo con- 
fuſed, that even the genius of this gentleman, which 
nobody ever doubted, was ſcarce a match, for the 
difficulties attending ſo intricate and entangled an af- 
fair. he war ſoon broke out Mirepoix, well 
eſteemed fre in private, was.. obliged to ſubmit to 
his public character, and return at an bowr's warning 
and without taking leave of any perſon guate- 
nus their public ſtation——But I think was genteel 
enough to his particular friends, to diſtribute what 
wine he had left in his ceilar—and which was no in- 
S 2 conſiderable 
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conſiderable quantity, by a privilege annexed to am: 


baſſadors, when they enter any kingdom in that pub · 


lic character. 1 


1 ſhovld lengthen my letter confiderably, by a 
long detail of the American affairs, ſhould I proceed 


further on this head. ——Suffice it, that from the 


authority of the beſt critics, no doubt, we have an- 


ſwered monſieur de Buſy very amply on that head, 


when he ſays, that we began hoſtilities before a de- 


claration of war. 

We may, and are left to judge of all things by 
compariſou—and, though Grotius is an author, wha 
in his very tranſlation eſcapes the eye even of mul- 


titudes; yet, what he ſays, with reſpe& to kings, 
and kingdoms, may be brought to common life 
that great author, I think (and I fear it was men-- 
tioned before) tells us, That when two princes 


ia perfect alliance with each other, and with the 


outward and vifible ſign of Friendſhip and union, will 


meditate a ſecret blow, the one againſt the other, 
in ſuch- caſe, the party who ſhall gain the 2 


intelligence has an undoubted right, and this coun - 


tenanced by the law of nature and nations, to pre- 


| vent ſuch machination, and anticipate ſuch a coming 


blow. | 
Pray, my lord, if I fufpe??, or rather can prove, 


that any farmer of your eſtate. who ſhall pull off 


his hat in the morning to me, as if in perfect friend- 
ſhip, and, at the ſame time is privately caſting of 


Piftol-bullets to blow my ſcanty brains out, I certainly 


have a very undoubted right to ſee if he has am, by 
ſome machine of the ſame kind. 

Here then explains itſelf the hiſtory of monſieut 
Buffy, in this ſhort particular——and does his ex- 


cellency think that we will give it under our hands 
and ſeals we are pirates, when we know we acted 
right ? and ſubſcribe to the title of Pirateries and 

4 Brigandages, 
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Hrigandages, when it was only a medicine of preceus. 
Phy which we adminiſtered - a feeble ene. 
We will now return to Germany, my lord, if you 
are ſo diſpoſed, and five twenty-gun ſhips, . with. 
near an hundred tranſports attend; our convoy, 
going to _remount the cavalry abroad,——Obſerve,. 
my lord, that this is no addition to our force there, 
but only to ſupply vacancies, ocgaſioned by the: 
common moraliy of Camps, more than regula, 
Ing. \ wants anos hot hat 
If 560 battle in a campaign is fought. (and even 
this on the average has not happened, for ſkirmiſhes; 
are but a light part of military atchievements) our 
morning-gown politicians, at home, ſpread. on the 
benches of innumerable coffee-houſes, think this a, 
recerpt infull for all we,/uffer and bave ſuffered in our 
treſorial capacity——and it is at laſt left to the ca- 
binet, where it farſt might perhaps have been de- 
termined, how to finiſh five /ingering campaigns with 
glory and ſatigfaclion to the populace Who, in 
the end are, and will be the ju, who give the ver- 
dict; for commanders in chief, and even thoſe who 
command tbem, have a perpetual jury, on their ac- 
tions — and, when I read, or rather have read, when. 
I had time to inſpect books, that terdum populus 
rellum putat, et eſt uli peccat,” I ſhould ever be afraid, 
was 1a miniſter, that the fr part of the adage would 
rather be in force, and oftner than the ſecond. | 
I mentioned to your Lordſhip, how dangerous it, 
is to be too ſure of a conqueſt, in the affair of Min- 
den, and the gallant ſoups that were preparing there, 
that a victorious army might ſhare the zoy of that 
day the better, We ſaw the ſame at Dalmonhorſt,. 


when the French thought themſelves ſo /ecure of 
entering Bremen, that they even invited the magi- 
ſtrates to a repas there; I now recolle& a ſmall 
proof of this on our ſide, in a gallant officer of the 
Jifty-firft, who. is, I think, a nephew of the family 
| Dy at 
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. at" Biickingham+bhouſe ; his name, no matter —even i | 
I could: remember it. | | | 
On the Frenth retiring, he threw his bat up in the 
An Land with his right- hand warviny over his head | 
for joy; he had the mortificarion to have his fingers F 
foot off. — Had he waited, perhaps, ane chinute 

longer, it was likely this affalr would neue Have 
 happened=for hitherto, though in the moſt Parti” 
culat point of danger, in /#verd! battles, he Had ever 
remained unburt the accident has ſpoiled, him for 
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the names of regulars and irregulars—becauſe the for- 
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mer is obliged to the latter for ſupplying them, 
. their ſource becomes, Ms gon the 
canſequence of ſome ſecond edition of that their over- 
throw at Minden. An officer; with us, though of 
inferior extraction, becauſe he happened to have an 
idle five hundred pound, piques himſelf on being 
in the ſeryice, on the, moſt regular plan, imaginable 
And ſhould a gentleman of a landed eſtate, with 
an houſe of his anceſtors upon it, and which has re- 
mained in the family ſome centuries,” without be- 
ing rendered ignoble (as Horace ſays) vitio, cut- 
2 be in the militia, ſtill the latter may not 
hand a lady, ix or aut of her coach, at a country 
aſſembly ; while the former mentioned hero may be 
captain , commandant (though only an ey/fign—for 
captain, fays Farquhar, is a good travelling name) 
of the whole place—htialf the penetration your 
lordſhip. diſcovers in other affairs, will, in zhis re- 
ſpect, enlighten you ſufficiently to clear up all 
difficulties,—and, I firmly believe, that no har- 
mony could, or would, be equal to that of our ar- 
Fs was. the ſtanding one ſupplied by that branch 
of it called (too often) irregulars, though, in fact, 
the regular ſervice they have done has. often, out- 
weighed that of the other branch military. 

Believe me, my lord, and often has it been our 
mutual diſcourſe the world is governed rather by 
ſounds than things; and more than the majority of 
thoſe beings called, often falſely, mankind, take 
things as they ſeem, and not as they are. The 
name of a commiſſariate, ready cut and dry, for a 
German war, in futuro, would make an outcry in 
London, ſufficient to employ every garreterian quill; 
and fill the window of every pampblet-ſhop' with 
anſwers and remarks But we neither of us ſee it in 
that light—and fince, once in twenty or thirty 
years, at fartheſt, this fever of mankind will rage 
in ſpite of guarded treaties, and all thoſe precau- 

tions, 
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tions, Grotian or Puffendorphian, which the ableft 
miniſters can frame for the ſecurity of a crown's 
honour, or a people's happineſs, why not prepare 
againſt the ter day 7, ING _—_ 
The very German armies, if I am rightly in- 
formed, firſt grew to ſuch an enormous ſize (I 


- 


might ſay ati #h/#pportable one t6 the princes, if 


not ſubſidized by wealthy neighbours) by a fate 
trick of Louis tht fourteenth's miniſtry - they enticed 
the minuteſt German prince to have 4 few body 


guards this] from the vanity of young gentle- 
men; eager to embrace the plume of a military life, 


was ſoon ſwelled into a regiment—one' battalion 
begat a ſecond, a ſecond a third ! till at laſt, they 
{the princes) were ſo overwhelmed with the pomp 
and circumſtance of war (as Shakeſpeare calls it) that 
they were neceſſitated to lend them out to princes 
entering into war, rather than be at the public diſ- 
ace of laying down this their once Hobby- horſe of 
212 | | 
Lord Bolingbroke, in one of his letters on Sani. 
ment (no matter which--nor would I inform your 
lordſhip if I could, that you may turn to the book 
and give it a ſecond reading) compares all kind of 
ſtate and equipage to ivy on a tree tis pretty and 


ornamental to the eye, ſays he! but time overthrows 


it—the thought aroſe trom ſome weak perſon on 


- this ſide of the water, pitying him that he could 


not afford to keep the fame fate and figure as he 
did in England, and before he was in exile—forget- 
ing that, beautiful expreſſion of Mzton, in himſelf 
was all his ftate, when Adam is repreſented moving 
in naked majeſty, as lord of all. | | 

I have, I think, very ſufficiently anſwered all 


thoſe querifts, who pretend to think a regiment, 


becauſe it bears the name of Old Buffs, Old Tan- 
gerines, &c. &c. &c. can behave better than a ſet 


of young lads raiſed at the drum head; and ſcarce 
| dirilled 


> 
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drilled three: months fince—l inſtanced- this. in the 
Marines, formerly at Carthagens; then, lately, at - 


Belleiſie; and in Elliof's and other regiments now 
in Germany,-—If a man is not inwardly couragious, 
we cannot imagine (who think aad ſee clearly) thar 
wearing ſcarlet and ſleeping half the day at an ale- 
houſe-door in a profound peace, can make à fol. 
dier of him —on the contrary, thoſe who have even 
been mugh employed, loſe much of their military 
fierceneſs by a peace, and are not the /ame they 
were when in the midſt of a campain—courage is to- 


lerably mechanical, and being in camps with no 
other objects, but military ones round you, even 


the timid are made brave, and perhaps (very different 
from Jack Falſtaff's opinion) upon compulſion. 


I fay then, that no enemy abroad can be ſo nim- | 


ble with us in their motions, as to invade us and 
lodge an army, bere, without our being able to ſend 
out a proper fleet to intercept them—our ambaſſadors, 
indeed, haye flept formerly ! but by the diſpoſitions 
taken in a late miniſtry, and the proofs we have 
had of able heads employed both «broad and at 
home, we have no reaſon to imagine any deſign 
from a neighbouring enemy; who is the only one 
to ſuſpe# ; though not, as formerly, to be afraid of. 
Since then, as I ſaid before, that young troo 

have done equally as fignal ſervice as thoſe falſely 
called Veterans, whoſe companies were replete per- 
haps with raw lads ſcarce of a three months ſtand- 
ws, and only bore the empty name, ftile, and title 
of Veterans, what occaſion can we have in a pro- 
found time of peace, for that enormous quantity of 
men, and o' courſe expence, the conſequence of ſuch 
voracious gentry ? A ſtanding militia will ever guard 
us from ſudden ſurprizes ! and ſhould, as Mr. Ad- 
diſon tiles, it the wreck of matter and the cruſh of 
words, tumble on the banks of the - Rhine, it can 
never diſturb our ſecurity ta though it my 
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the tranquillity of our minds, for the ſake of ſome 
unfortunate prince ſuddenly become a Prey to his 
neighbouring enemies—Our commerce till goes on 
equally as beſore and our ſhips ſtill float as far as 
winds can waft, or tides can roll them. * 
I think ſome great man's definition (writer 1 
ſhould have ſaid) of an ambaſſador is, that, he is the 
beſt who can tell the moſt Hes for his country 
however ludicrous this definition may ſeem, tis, in 
part, true and therefore, we ſhould always fend 


ambaſſadors who ſhould be aware of ſuch lies and 


ve ſuch a ſtrict and faithful intelligence, that no 
fleet of any //ze ſhould be ready to put to /ca, till 
we firſt knew of it; and ſecondly, if poſſible its de- 
ſtination. 1 fear during the reſidence of a late ambaſ- 
ſador at the court of Verſailles, his time was too much 
engaged in other private purſuits (and which your 
lordſhip had better gueſs than me explain) to be ap- 
priſed of public deſtinations—and however the infe- 
riors, in his department there, might ſee it! few 
perſons who depend on the ſmiles of their ſupertors, 
chuſe to appear as principal] as jealouſies often 
ariſe which finally fall on themſclves, 
With this circumſpection of proper miniſters at 
French courts, who can bum us? the bugbear of 
thirty thouſand or ſixty thouſand men on the coaſt 


of Normandy and Britainy, no longer frightens, even 


children—In a month we can have à force (and 
properly a national on) which would intimidate ſuch 
an enemy, if even landed and when a communica- 
tion is cut cf, or rather their retreat, what a me- 
lancholy ſcene has an invading army before them? 
nor have they any remedy at hand, but that of 
throwing down their arms and ſurrendering them- 
ſelves—as was the caſe with the French troops at 


the battle of Culloden. 


Suppoſing a peace even now accompliſhed, how 
long will it be, does your lordſhip imegine, before 
| | | all 
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All the troops and their appendages of artillery, &c. 


&c. &c. can return? Then commiſſaries mult be 


appointed to clear off out fanding accounts for forage, 


boſpital ſervice, - ordinance ſtores, &c. &c. &c. ad in- 
Auitum and commiſſaries, my lord, like attorneys, 


hate to wind vp the bottom haſtily—-delays ate their 
ald TR 


remedy—l ſhould rather ſay their profit. | | 
Talking of commiſſaries, I cannot avoid men- 


tioning the ſiow progreſs of two, who were ſent to 


Paris, in order to regulate the limits of America, 
in the laſt interval of prace; if ſuch it may be 


called! for *rwas but an interval at beſt=-a lucid ins 
terval of eaſe, and ceſſation from trouble, between 


the fits of much fever and convulſions. 
One of theſe gentlemen, was truly adreit, and of 


one of the firſt families in England believe he 


nearly borders on peerage the other had neither of 


theſe ornaments. or advantages, though he bore the 


title of bis excellency—a title too common to be 


eftcemed | It happened here, as in moſt employ- 


ments at that time of politics, that the clever per- 
ſon, was ſubordinate, and only a ſerond in command — 


and therefore could not poſſitively exert himſelf 


publicly, as he would privately have wiſhed! the lat- 
ter, I believe, ſo far went backward in the affair of 
his commiſſion. and appointment, that he (or fame 
belies him) was genteely recalled; 

The late admiral Galiſſioniere was one of the 
French commiſſaries appointed to negotiate with 
them ho the other was I know not, nor does it 
fignify—be it as it may, no buſineſs was done - but 
rather all was again «ndone—and things were 10 
intangled that we ſaw a war ſoon break out! and diſ- 


covered how imperfectly, they, or rather he, had 


executed the very important commiſſion intruſted to 
I think, during the time of this commiſſariate, 

the principal perſon fell in 2 with the aer. 

ach. 2 x 
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of the perſon where the Engliſh ate in ordinary 
and, for reaſons beſt known to Himſelf, married her 
he being a papiſt, and having all her family and 
connexions at Paris, was certainty a very improper 
match for an American governor and commander 
in chief—but fate is inevitable, eſpecially in matters 
of love —and, tis ſaid, he paid dear for this his pa- 
riſian choice, as ſhe kept and maintained a regular 
correſpondence with her family ſo to his great pre- 
judice and diſadvantage, that finally he loſt a very 
conſiderable appointment in America; where, be- 
fore, he had reſided with proper force and credit. 
The word commiſſary 1 ſee begins already to be 
diſagreeable to your lordſhip, even in the bare 
mention—and therefore except in our very hours of 
hearty friendſhip, I muſt never mention my plan 
for the commiſſariate academy, even though T can 
prove by figures undeniable, that about "five thou- 
Hand pounds per annum expended ibis way, would 
fave the nation a million—on the ſame plan that an 
early magazine of coal, wine, or other houſe-kee 
ing neceffaries, laid in, at an early ſeaſon, will 


prevent a treble expence in time of ſcarciſy. 


Neongb, common, and trite, as this my alluſion 

does appear ! It is but j through the want of 
ſuch a preparation againſt a time of danger, we have 
nobody ready, and every Bremener is making his 


orten terms when you want them, no boats are to 


be had for love or money, though the inhabitants 
can command a ſet for their own trafic and neceſ- 
firies—and the horſes in the country are all dead 


with the glanders, or ſome epidemical diſorders, if 


you will believe them—and as to corn, meal, "hay, 


ftraw, &c. &c. &c. you have only the old ſtanding 


anſwer of every ſhe-chandler behind the cempter, that 
if you don't lite her goods, you may let it alone 
you have your money, ſays ſhe, and I have my 
commadity— and there is no harm „„ but 

55 ere 
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tate up with it. 


om as he will, and he can retire very 
thouſand pounds a year ſterling, who at the com- 


up, that nothing but Rar ving or nf 
and want of better, "would make "the poor 


Pay me ne 
5 nd 1 care not whether I wer ap 


army again—true'? his firſt and laſt bills are ſo er- 


bitant, that he is ſure of getting enough, ſtay FD 
well on *ofic 


mencement of the war had ſcarce: as many Gerten 
Guilders, or Engliſh Þillings. "> 1 
Some perſons may anſwer, that his nue and 


_ diligence have obtained him this, and he richly 
it =I ſhould fay the ſame, was T fare he had been 


contented with the very moderate profit of thirty or 
perhaps forty per cent—but what ſhall we ſay of 
thoſe who have been known to make cent. per cent. 
of a neceſſitous and perhaps bleeding army? and 
who would rejoice at he miſeries and wants of 
boſpital 22 hardeſt of all misfortunes at- 
tending a | 
- ever doubted the hone and in 
of Col. G—m, and therefore y ever v 


ed the reaſon given for his reſignation Ihe found it 


merely impoſſible to ſupply the army honeſtly and on 


the ſquare, and of courſe added privately, « Whatever 


« reflections 
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6 refle&ions we of the commillionate ſhall ſuffer 
2 * home, theſe Bremeners will be out of the way 
Je ne it, and if they did, would ſay, like the 
ſimple Hibernian, Let tbe bonſe be on fire with 
hog oat nieren 1705 
o repeat the names to an Engliſh audience, ei- 
cher in parliament or elſewhere, of | theſe delinguenis 
would be a jargon to ſuch hearers, harder and more 
harſh, if polſſible, than the waive they often have 
made with , us—1 therefore heard it—contenting 
ayſelf to add ſo much in their favour, that no per- 
„perhaps whole condułt is not accountable or 
rem (as che law. calls it) on this fide the 9 
would perhaps behave more bongſt. 
ut in the affairs of my propoſed academy, wn 
% all theſe difficulties removed—every gentleman, 
mk hogs of gaining favour with his ſuperiors. and 
ipals at London; and further. advancement in 
225 Veſſon (for L would have ſeyeral degrees of 
rank and profit.in this academy, among its con- 
ſtituents) would ſo compoſe himſelf as to win, or 


endeavour to tox, a further proyiGon for his family, 
knowing that one day or other (for ſecurity 


mould alſo be left behind, for his good behaviour) 
he muſt make up his account like a juſt Seward, 
ue ſhould certainly ſtand a chance of finding 
ſome merit even in a cammiſſariate. 

The foreigners now employed by us, on the other | 
hand, take leave of — aſt tranſport with a ſneer, 
and ſay like another part of the continent Les 
anglais ont aſſez de cet fruit—Laiſſous nous vuider 

— arbres de pippens diors In other words ! The 

Engliſh orchards abound with golden Pippens—and 
let v us rob their orchards, then. 

. Notwithſtanding that I am recollecting every 

circumſtance of your friendſhip, my lord, while 

I am; travelling over this narrative, ſince I (owe to 

your lordfhip the commiſſion 1 bore. there, 1 0 in 
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ſent wants, a want of vigour in our m 
home, to re/ent properly, the ſecret machinations of 
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Gormany—yet I muſt own that what with the paucity 


and infrequency of profit and advantage gained by us 


in ſo many years, at the expence of ſo many millions 
of treaſure, and what with the fatigues we went thro? 
to obtain that in be field, which an «d#oit miniſtry 
would have obtained for us in the cabinet at Ver- 
ſailles, in the years 50, 51, and 53a, I am almoſt 


tired of the melancholy ſubject. Some twitches 


of pain from the effects of German maladies, ſtill 
occaſion my diſguſt the more. and I can truly 
y as the Trojan hero did to the fair Dido, Infandum 


jubes renovare dolorem.' 1 


We will allow then, much, if 4 all pr” our pre- 
y at 


the court of Verſailles, ſuppoſing proper intelligence 


was ſent to us——one ſhould” think we could not 


remain totally ignorant of what paſt there en ſecrete, 
even if the principal did not obſerve ſo well as he 


ought———tor in his ſuite were as firſt ſecretary, the 


preſent ambaſſador at the Hague——and, I think, the 


adjutant general, now in Germany, was en ſecond 


both gentlemen of known and approved abilities. 
Did we then know it? And did we chuſe to let 
the French go from their harbours: /afely, and with 
an unuſual aſſurance of ſucceſs and ſecrecy," that we 
might have the honour to overtake and drubb them ? 
—we certainly did ſucceed in this, if it was our 
point in view——but their laſt embarkations were 
trifling, compared to what had crept away in di/gui/c 
(like the famous troops of general Bays} by the chan- 

nel of merchant ſhips, | nn 
The ſcheme was this every private veſſel, accord- 
ing to her /onnage, vas obliged to entertain for tfie 
voyage, ſo many ſoldiers, — Thus, a vety great 
number, equal to an army, eſcaped unnoticed, and 
undiſcovered and though it happened, that the 
more who went, the more were taken by us (thanks 
| to 
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0 your Wolfes, your Barringtons, and 


miniſiry chan 
Since I am „ may i Dry eng 
obſerve to your Jordſhi p\(agreeable to our old friend 
r 
without a woman and a prigft.—lt is tolerably well 
known, that the m ————-nefs of Pr was in 
raptures with the American ſchemes and the Je- 
ais waded ſo deep in the deſtruction of that part 
of. the world, that even books and catechiſis were 
formed, the better to perpetius their bmi de- 


165. 

On the ſame allar- piece were painted our Bleſſed 
deen and che French king x, che latter taking the 
Flewrs-de-lis from his divine hands, as — x the 
| Hmbols of their arms deſcended from heaven, by a 
kind of inſpiration. — Innocent children were 
before they could ſpeak plain, to ip out defiruBion 
againſt the Engliſh ht advantages were taken of 


the poor and illiterate Savages, that their ignorance 


was inhumanly furprized into an hatred of us—and, 
if I miſtake not, I ſhewed- your lordſhip a ſmall 
manual, by way of catecbiſe, — queſtion and anſtver, 


where the following is in few —— rendered the 


tf, or n of cheir faith. 


2 Where was our Saviour born ? 
A. At Paris, in Old France. 
Who was it that crucified him? 


The Engifo, at London—the capital. of thei 


, country. 
Why were they ſo wickedly and ervelly in- 
e.; 


A. Becauſe they were ungrateful—and i in gratitude 
was the firſt of all crimes, and will moſt likely be 


the 
2 2 


it might whp n in en ee | 


% 


[i "_ 


Phone then, theit ingratitude, as well = gal 


A. 74 Saviour went to London to the 
Goſpel, and fave them from deſtruction. His in- 
elination eee 
bee. be: See. 


I faricy your lotathip will find we bels de- / 
where in your fudg=—lt it is pretty remarkable; 
being — 2 in the Freheb manner and am ſure 
it was left at caſtle. 
1 am now drawing, my lord, to the Gn een 
the battle; or rather 92 ou French ſtile it) the affair 
of Felingbaaſen happened——a matter in which, as 
uſual, Bob claimed in egun honour.,——Bbrt'this is 
certain, that the advantage of repwling and diſap- 
pointing an enemy, entering into the eleforate, 
was ours Hand though; ſo inferivy in nutnber, the 
recollection bf lord Granby's munificence to the fol- 
diery, in paſt cold days, ſtill remained ſo ffroag, that, 
by a kind of eleAricity, gratitude warmed their hearts 

in ſuch a manner, that an handful of Nr 
I althoſt an hoſt of Frenchme. 

. Subſequent to this, the wing of Clermont 
Faſt: Frighland—and four companies of invalids, out 
of ſix; having quitted Emin, by order, the re- 
maining #wo "could take no refiſtance, unleſs the 
magiſtrates and papalact under them would join —— 
The vero CEE into the neu - 
tral country of Oldenburg ; _ 
with the prince of Zerbft hiv © at tetri 
at an angle of this Daniſh territory ; and who 
has another ſuch principality near Berlin . -Where 
his ſituation being uncertain and troubleſome, he 
(the prince) removed to this part for ſecurity. 

It is ſaid he (Mr: Lentz) has been an hoſtage once 
ſihce the war, and having broke his parole, on the 
diſappearing of the enemy, his Iiſe was in danger.— 
* archives of Auric, _ what treaſure of king 


i 
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775 Pruſſia was left there, noy was removed to 
and all appeared in the uſual confuſion... 

The late commandant having paſſed to England, 

his 1 enjoyed his 33. per annum for but a 
Hort time ; though, for bat ſhort time, he did 
more honour to it than had been done before; 
for ſo profuſe are we of our money abroad, my 
lord, to individuals only, while REI general ſuffers, 
n with; much an al- 
lowance,'#bere it remains ad inſinitum at leaſt, 
while the war remains. But this gentleman had the 
mortification to ſee that the law of arms, at leaſt, 
of Engliſh arms, was not ſuperior to the ' Prifſian 
laws g for, in ſpite of centinels at his gate, to keep 
off _the-Burreas de juſtize from — poſſeſſion of 
his houſe and garden, as he thought, 4 decree of the 
royal chamber at Auric, as I fd before, proved 
him an aſurper of another's property Perhaps, 
he was not well infruZed'in-theraffair, or in che laws 

of that. country, when he made fo palpable a miſ- 

take As evi communications corrupt good man- 

ners ſo evil counſellors create moſt unhappy mit- | 
takes, even in well-meaning minds. - 

More than two different times, within phis year, 
did prince Ferdinand find himſelf reduced to the ſad 
neceſlity of ſending à detachment of troops to 
Bremen in order the better to enforce obedience from 
that reſraFory and obſtinate people the four com- 

panies who went from Emden, threw themſelves into 
*. #hisCity. The other remaining two capitulated, and 
the French fury, was only vented againft thoſe inha- 
bitants who. bad deſerved" it fo amply, as I men- 
tioned in the affair of admiral Holmes, and the Jews 
availing themſelves of the incident. 

The death of our good old king, I might have ſaid 
the beſt, were I not authorized, by public authority, to 
ſtile his ſucceſſor the beft of ſovereigus, made no diffet- 
ence in the continental meaſures. —Plans once ſettled, 
are difficult to be changed at once, and allies muſt * 


— 
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be left in the lairob though ever ſo ungrateful, of ever 


ſo unfortunate.” 
I 2 houſe: of ria,” having, as I ſaid 4 
to all dominions of the king of 
— contiguous and convenient to their own, *twill 
not be very eaſy to gain, at ſuch a diftance, a re- 
fignation of ſuch principalities and territories, in his 
favour Time mult who is in the right, or 
who in the But unluckily in public as pri- 
vate life, the ortunate and rr are al- 
ways in the wr 

The rich duithy of of Claes will make a prey ad: 
dition and contiguity, to the {ufrian Nether 
as Pomerania will to the Ruſſians. Falfteff ſays, 
I remember, when the traitors are puzzled to give a 
reaſon why they engaged againſt their 
that . rebellion lay in their way, and they' found it. 
—[ wiſh the illuſtrious and powerful court of Vi- 
enna does not ſay the ſame of the county of Cleves, 
that it lay in their way; or, at leaſt, lay conve- 
nient for them, and therefore, they not only fm 
it, but hound it to their other neighbouring domi- 
nions, 

The late king having made a liſt of generals, ſupe- 
rior to any that ever appeared in this country. at 
leaſt, though in fakt only to bring forward true merit, 
and not à parcel: of /uperannuated undeſer bers 
the French made ſome droll ſangs on the occaſion, 
the burthen of which was, that we 22 general 
knowledge, general bravery, general integrity, gene» 
ral ceconomy,. and d therefore ſhould be generally oſ- 


teemed all over the world. 


==” cavalry, for want of 8 and indeed proper, 
rage, now died apace—and indeed whatthey were 

— to obtain often coſt them à jaunt of ten or 
twelve Engliſh Far The prett horſe your lord- 
ſhip gave to general 8 41d da c amp fairly de- 
parted this troubleſome life, in the 1 of his 
age, for want of what may an Engliſh 2 
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is often littering his ſtable with—-for dry fraw is 
no bad food—and, I remember once at Warbourg, 
ſeeing a fellow very buſy, on the top of an houſe 
eee. when aſking him what he was about, 
| was, ( Taking down ſome af this ex. 
* "el nt ſtraw, and when I he. T. yo it mall, and 
7 ys. make 
orig believe that it is als,” ao 

"i 1 40 de Bentheim once more entered his 
palace, and very drolly aſked the gardiner, why the 
alterations he had propoſed, when loft he was there, 
were not performed Abe poor fellow had an an- 
fewer at hand—+* that he did not care to work for his 
- highneſs's exemics 3 and he aas not ſure his friends 
would come again /p ſoon. — Some more knights- 
companions were made of the order de la neceffite, as 
it was called. and the country was forced to find 
horſes to draw artillery towards Munſer. 

Meſel, my lord, now is prevented from all fure 
prize—Freſh nie or rather outworks, are made, 
and the 2 place i in the world is ſtill made 
ftronger, if your lordſhip: can take my meaning, 
The name of the place is ſo unwelcome to the Eng- 
liſh, that, I believe, even the marquis of Granby, 
could hardly bring them on, was | the real ſecret 
known, where the deſtination was pointed. 

If = lordſhip will reckon on my veracity, the 

very Ha icin of d of the ſcheme was di/pleafing ; and it 
was — at pretty well, as we approached the place. 
And had Munſter or Lipſtadt been in the enemy's 
hands, and the deſtination had laid ht way, I am 
well convinced our troops, from their gallantry, 
would have even attempted it a ſecond time. 

The marquis of Granby's ſudden journey to Lon. 
don, when it ſeemed to be a time for action, puzzled 
moſt of, even, the be heads at camp and elſe - 
wbere His removing his baggage to Nienberg gave 
very nt ſuſpicions” that he meant to gn 


partly, from a love of ä retirement, after 
more 


Y 


. 

more than once expoſing himnſelf with his ſo valua- 
ble expeffartons, to the — ivate dra 

from ſome nt with ſuperiors— But. 
chiefly, as it is fad, an honeſt diſdain to ſign 
ſuch enormous b#/ls--as the — were daihy, 
and hauriy, bringing in. Be it as it — 
every thing was bealed at his arrival, 25 lig ſta 
 fhork, and his junction with the army — Oren 
enough, to n. ſummer blow to the French at 
Felinghauſen. 

The reports of his journey being relative to 
his majefly's marriage, were certainly: chimerical.— 
His excellency was never there. -I mean at Strelitz. 
But, as ſeveral of our Engliſh nobility (particu- 
larly lord Stormont, the late lord Downe,: and many 
others) had been entertained ar that zer:bern court. 
no wonder the ſuperlative accompliſhments of that * 
lady, in queſtion, reached more ſouthern climes— 
The — of the letter to the king of Pruſſia, on 
behalf of her brother's afflicted and diſtreſſed coun- 
try, is no fiction in general; though the very letter 
may be different. -lt is farther ſaid, her own pri- 
vate hiſtory of the preſent war, at leaſt that part of 
it, which relates to Upper Germany, is truly a maſ- 
ter-piece for ſtile and connexion. 

Luckner's regiment, which in fact is a little army 
of itſelß, in the ſervice of the eleFor, will, perhaps, 
be a model for ſome ſuch corps with us after the 
3 believe Fiſcber's, in = French ſervice, is 
- an elder plan—and the prince of Buckeburg has one 
alſo on the ſame footing. * 

There yy 2 common troopers, light 4 


2 bt infantry, fuzileers, and 
in one body—going out on diſtinft ſervices, fuck A 
mixture may be neceſſary. 


I will dwell a minute on the nature of theſe 
troops They have no pay—and, whether in a body, 
or detached party, whatever is their plunder; it is all 
* to the public ſtock—They have a travelling 

| auctioneer, 
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| euttionerr, who ſells away, whenever he can find a 
town of. proper purchaſers— and, as the Ferps fol- 
low all camps, in perfect tribes, like their fere. fa 
#bers, | theſe ſales are not long in | 
.they are completed; and the m enen Girly divided . 
mong them, according to their rank, and not ac- 
cording to the duty done —as a man in the beſpital 
ſhares equally with him who bore OO Je- 
Zigue of the day. 

It is ſaid, general b has ** this war, 
by his ſhare 127 9 and contributions, above 
an hundred : pounds Perhaps meſſ. Cumber- 
fard and Fiſcher, on the French ſide, are not behind 
hand with him. 

Thus, my lord, you ſee the — - 
2 or irregulars (for they bear very different 
—— unite in the ſame plan) may well 
—_ follow the trade of war, according to Othello, 
7 trade too, as they make of it And, 
though regulars are not on the level with them, 
as to profit; yet obſerve that the buſineſs and 
danger of the 77 .— are almoſt perpetual—They 
are the fore-runners of all enterprize; the harbin- 
gers of general deſtruction; of which they only 
bear a particular part—and, indeed, the ſervices 
they do are often very particular—and the terror 
they ſtrike, even on their entering the very borders 
of a country, is but too well known, and which 
the neews-papers will eaſily convince all frangers of. 
As their troops differ ſo in quality, as well as 
quantity, from all others ;. their very | exerciſe and 
manner of living differ alſo Even their dreſs varies, 
and agreeably- enough Bool are. printed , merely 
for their own conduct, called by the name, ſtile 
and title of the duty of partiſans,” the office of 
freebooters, &c. &c. &c. &c. and regular rules are 
equally laid down for their irregalar corps, as auen 
c were the en of France. KLE 
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I remember one obſervation, which is natural 


enough namely, that their expeditions for de- 


ſtroying public magazines, of raiſing private contri- 
hutions, are beſt executed in the winter; and pars. 
ticularly in an bard froſt, or very cad weather 
And the reaſon given is that then the boors, hinds, 
and farmers are all in their houſen; and not fo like - 
ly to hear an enemy coming, till ſaid enemy are on 
their Airts—ſo much for irregular corps l And 


WVhoever has a mind to read this little treatiſe will, 


believe, find it tranſlated if not, they may get 
the original. And, if they are not converſant in 
the language, French interpreters are eaſily obtain- 
ed at more than helf d eee. deutet in this rait 
metropolis. 

If any privete. readers, pe apes; ee 
will never ſec this rhapſody, at caftle, ſhould 
publicly, even there, declare, that I ought not to in 
veigh againſt Banding armies, when my bread de- 
pends on it.— pray, whiſper them, my-Jord, that I 
mean to quit at a proper time — having felt more in- 
conveniences. than climate, German fogs, rotten cans! 
vas, and rye-bread—l have more than once ſeen my 


inferior in family and rant hoiſted over my head 


and am determined to be a witneſs of no ſuch mal- 


treatment again Therefore, as I have given my 


thoughts very candidly bn the militia, let me men- 
tion alſo a fate- trict, practiſed in time of peace, 
— the fon. gates of all poſſible expence, ſhould: 
and ought to be — and when indeed, as — 
tiſed in former times, the practice has been, 
ta leave them quite open, yet to fuffer a tolera- 
ble out- let; ſo that the ſprings are, inviſibly, ex- 
hauſted, before. any one * 2 of the 
fountain 
By the condinition of Treland 4 ſhould — 
ſaid the kingdom of Ireland—though a droll of my 
acquaintance calls it only a lord- lieutenant-α 
they are „ in the profoundeſt hour of peace, 


rg 
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to maintain, ſupport, and pay ſwelbe rhouſand 
troops, in ſuch manner as his majeſty ſhall beſt ap- 
preve=-Bux in the hurry of this point of po- 
„it never was * what number of re- 
giments ſnould be on foot, to make up ſaid rwelve 
thouſand, as a ftanding army. Therefore near forty 
regiments. by a fate or miniſterial trick, are melted 
down; if I may uſe that expreſſion,” to bring them 
to that weight only— Judge then, what à liſt of of- 
ficers are ſupported to — the hands of a mi- 
niſter! when an whole troop, with drum, corporal, 
&c. &c. &c. have not amounted to more than eigh- 
teen and We of foot ſcarce ever man 
twenty - five. n 
The ſtanding- 4% of an anſwer, always ready 0 on 
ſuch occaſions, is, that by their means, a bod 4 
veterans are kept up—experiented men — diſciplina 
rian.—martinetia, &c. &c. &c. & c. and — 
not? In time of peace, our profeſſion to be oe 
is famous for fudying the art 2 a pn 
__ they never expect will happen in their e. 
time again.— And, I remember, when under the 
late general Wolfes command in Scotland, that he 
had a military library merely to inſtruct his juvenile 
But his lectures, like thoſe of Greſbam 
(the venerable and unfreguented) were more 
a of than beard—and 1, ſcarce, knew a pupil 
af his Las looked on it in any other light than 
killing an hour, as would at a coffee houſe or 
town” parade, among country beauties of the 


3 

will ſuppoſe my ixteen veteran or 
dragoons, or my quarter of an hundred infantry to 
be veterans—0r, in other words, that they continue 
eating, and drinking, and /{eeping, on ſix- pence a 
day, rather than getting two and fix-pence, or per- 
haps a crown, by ng the trade they were bred 


to When the time 420%, Au 7 = intelligen 10 gef 5 
zen and an ba 


troopers 


cabinets, to ſpread and extend 


* 


- = 
— End moans ” 
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d | ter A bunu 
ar nog or — 


—— 
vice, and 
company \carecixcly goes on / ce — 


aps 
title of this fame bartalion is the #fth; the tenth or 


twentietb, it an old when you ſee that 
four parti in five of the ö rngen 


nutes or month's notice? 
Thus are ve gulled by wordt, cheated by ap- 


for want of having general know- 
— to take things as they really are, un- 
fortunately, accept them as they ſeem. The news- 
papers immediately get a puragraph or two, what 


very 2 and —— h this ald regiment 
of young" buffs, or rather young” — old 
butfs wil ner 
eee e. a I 

this ſtratagem, my lord, 2 miniſter; as 1 
faid before} fron bens his hands—has a variety of 
DA tr tments always to diſpoſe of and while 
ſtory of ſmugglers, dreſt up ſometimes in 
brad in tur rs re — 
ceſs, makes it neceſſary to a 
——— 27780 aid Hampſbive, 
there is no fear that a man at beim will have 


voices enow on his . oro Py 


getting out of dat. 

Thus while Ireland is ſeemingly become the ur- 
ſery for veteran troops, tis only the > ſnake in the yrafs 
for loading us in futuro, and putting in a minute, 
another pa to the number, thus ten thouſand 

by ſuch an hocus pocus becomes at ono one 
are thouſand. 

Do, my lord of your great goodneſs and — 
volence tell this from your /zat in pt What 
fears can your lordſhip have? bleſt with an anin- 
cumbered eſtate, and without the pleaſing incumbrance 


of children Exert that * which juſt providence 
but 


LE" ts ti — — 
4 
* 


| aſking hi | 
the — of Le, 4 
ſhire militia, are now paſſing in review — the 


but chieſly your own application have given you. 
3 | nd be he Brat of an ol 


We have felt the advantages 


e officer there, I think, has near 
and pounds per annum property, and 
to conceive,” and an beart eo execute, 
every thing great in public or private lite. 

The very name and reputatation of a fixt ind 
ſtanding: militia, will ever cure the ' French of the 

itching diſorder they uſed to have, of invading us, 
at leaſt Scotland, and I don't think, that it would be 


that is, on the diſbanding of near one hundred thou- 
ſand men, which I hope will be the caſe, every vil- 


lage will have in proportion to her inhabitants, more 
or leſs diſciplined men — there is nothing ſo myſte- 
rious in the manevres of ſmall arms, that, for want 
of practice, it is quite forgot—think then only what 
a body we could raiſe fur le champ ſhould the ene- 
my play us, or rather pretend to play us, ſuch a 
trick as that ale and almoſt now _— and worn 
out one of an invaſion. 
As the wind is fair, We ts itſelf, 
whirl you to the 2 of 


give me leave —_ to 
Gee Wafer, for t Ems is cut off from us, and by 
that means, a paſſage to the Lower Rhine, as Hol- 
land is neuter, entirely prevented by a circuit of — 
ree 
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three hundred miles—for, my lord, Oldenburg belong - 


ing to the Danes, ſtill neutral, we have no 
that way, and therefore à tolerable circuit will be 
neceſſary to bring us on the Lippe again, mould that 
ever be judged proper -I mean with any freſh troops 
either as recruits or remoums. - the French have there- 
fore well judged to la Frieſland and Embden 
open to their arms. Could ever Holland have been 

ht to accede to our meaſures, with what force and 
weight mighi we not have entered that pi Ger- 
many, where the then ſeat of war was, without a detowr 
from the Da to the Rhine almoſt? But a ſcheme was 
certainly on foot, and thoroughly intended, for a fleet 
to have eſeorted tranſports towards on the 
Scheide, in order to have put the French between two 
fires at the affair of V that without any 


wiſe touching the territories of Holland, and of 
courſe infringing the neutrality of that country 
not but that I think the ridiculous behaviour of the 
black-bearded commodore in the Ems, in ing a 
boat under the cannon of Delft-Zyll as mentioned 
before, was a ſpecies ' of infringement the man 
was rather pitied for his intelle#s, I believe, than 
cenſured for his conduct, and ſo perhaps the affair 
dropt into fence, and he is ſtill commander in chief 
of a ſloop of eight gun though his s are 
oftner repeated, to the emolument of powder -mills, 
than even a commodore at Sheerneſs with a ſhip of 


near one hundred. EIT Te > 263. 
take poſſeſſion of Bremen, 


Should the French evey 
there goes your ſecond door againſt you to 2 
from Germany—the army might indeed reach t 
Elbe ſome miles above Stade or Harbourg, ſuppoſing 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of them both but who- 
ever poſſeſſes Stade commands the Elbe ſo per - 
fectly, that ſcarce any tranſports can ſafely paſs or 
repaſs, without their demanding to Know why and 
wherefore ? | e 
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— — 
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and | N 
— ariſe-om years ago, I think in the 
hurry of orgts fulneſo or ignorance of com- 
manders or Se % that che king of Pruſſia ever 
—— be a maritime power, we took a ſloop — 
or gear Haſtings—the-- I 
evillaye 40 determine this was 7525 ' 


entered — digni- 

ty of inſul⸗ fortunatæ, — and this leads me to examine 

my ſelf, and aſk even , elf a reaſon, for I can aſk no 

one elſe, and if I did, perhaps no one would inform 
me—>whether' his majeſty of Pruſſia did not once in- 
tend, before his other feceſſities might drive away 
this thought, to become a maritime power? The 
Ems afford ſome ſhelter for ſhipping—the 
Baltic much more—and tis imagined by many that 

that his, views of ſetting. up a claim on Groenin- 
gen (which. province lies north of the Zuyder Zee) 
was not to gain one {ide of that little ocean, and 
rendezvous a fleet occaſionly at 13 or 
Doc kum, as the Dutch do at — Texell. 

But let him do it even when nat our ally | atbeſt 
he will be but a retailler in that way, while we keep 
on in the wholeſale as uſual,—well may it be called 
the fortunate Iſand— and well may the French and 
ether continental jealoy/iſts, ſtile us the fiers inſu- 

| lairs-+hecauſe we hold up our heads fo high, and 
never bow our pavilion at feaſt, to them who would 
be as proud as ourſelves, if our honeſt ſbort waiſt- 
coated. heroes would let them. 
Munter, at the time I conclude this rhapſody is 


Bill in owrchands—and ſo is Lipfadr, but the vici. 
nity to the dutchy of Cleves, Be Cueldres, &c. 
g &c. 
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. the French army ie, alwayt, at 
5 I may uſe that exprefiion; will ever alarm. 
— on the gui nine, wich — 
. — places — which troops, if joined-to 
— re tac long. g this, bavexenabled — 
have /qugb4. them, them] e 
By cheir numerous detachments our cauſe has been 
kept, at hort allowance, and fimedrin its growth, —— 
CE en” — — 
agai I? troops. 
or indeed ſinancat, to — them drums 
may beat, and head quarters may —— aſſigned at the 
blue Or- Har bear te tedeive remis but while 


near fan pounds Her ling is given for a fellow who, 
nent day dgferts, we ſhall able to 
have little more than ans army of 1obſervation-rim 


Germany, while the French extend cheir wungn;· und 
Y abdut with their hing troops, "had thts 
chuſe, from the Rhin to the Weſer. a dan m ec 
May this be our Ia continental — 
children, 88.1 have often obſerved at Higflings, Brights 
helmſtone, and other places, (when yout lordſhip ſo 
far honoured me, as to make the ſautlbern tour, on 
the plan of ſearching out antiquities, and natural cus 
riolities) teach us the beauty of our ſitnation, by 
ſwimming in their infancy-little-boats. of even paper, 
when their Iitile pockets cannot ſtretch to a ey. 
one. and being grown up to me/urer age, how 
often have we ſmiled to ſce them, when their tender 
parents have thought themſelves ſecure of their chil - 
drens ſafety, by ſecuring under lock and key. the 
mainſail of their little yatcht, ſtealing out the 
little veſſel, and hanging up their Hirt, properly 
lied together, in humble imitation of a iH of ſome 
ſort ; and putting to ſea, always, in purſait of the 
French,——a natural expreſſion, and from the heart, 
my Gs which proves the proper, and necefſory an- 
tipathy 


5 


. The late 
memory, was initiated into 


ever could doubt his Mill in 
— —— winds 
_— (often ſuch - powerful enemies) would 


not even endeavour to conquer a then feeble enemy; 


* felt more. 

Derviſe, who would have ſtabbed 
him, that he would have him live! for 10 die, ſays 
be, were @ reward. ——but, this gentleman's affair 
has been, /o often canvaſſed, that it is needleſs to 
ſay more. All 1\ ſhall add, by way of Coup de 
Grace, to that perſon is, and in the words of Mark 


Amtbony, —— If be was ———, ——— 
98 eva «62 anſevered it. 


The 


— Tv as ſure! invert a fix: and fo three 
r 
by a e nine, which ought to have ſtood up- 
— — ad they ever en nne Julie, of 


uprightne/s 

A — eee ee or Lands 
cellgr in Bremen, to proper perſons, and what is com- 
monly called a pair of gloves, well fringed with 
gold, will make theſe bills go down; —and ſuch a lack 
of cecononomy have we, in the public affairs, that 
it is well known, as 1-faid before, no receipts are 
. given, till the Old Hock has 
all the parties; and till they have juſt that kind of 
eloquence leſt, as to ſay, Well, and what ſpecies 
of a receipt now will you have? 

The dark cellar at Bremen, my lord, has been 
privy to many a dark ſcheme; and, believe me, 
while iran/itory and occafional commiſſaries are picked 
up, here and there, without imagining, that they 
have, or can have, any affe#ion. for us, and our 
country, we ſhall ever be the  pay-maſter-generals —— 
while © gentlemen bred up in the manner I have 
mentioned, would naturally ſay, but how can I 
face my ſuperiors at home ? who have abuſed the truſt 
of ten talents committed to my charge; and when 1 
know that e | 

My lord! as the weather now grows fine, and my 
gout or rheumatiſm, my lumbago or | ſciatica, ſeem to 
mend, your lordſhip, as I undertook. it on the terms 
of equally wearing off the tedious hours of $7.09 

medici 


pretty well ſtupified 


= 
- 
” 
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[ww] | 
denen nee as ümuſing the 
t —— — — note 
bi : my thread ; - nnd, 
I fear, — 7 —— take the #ir # little, 
his, and excreſe will, perhaps, effect my cure. 
and, if T have fy vor ordſtip tnay depend on 
ze char ! will fol” another Cr ihm, in —=—ſhire, 
to che many IAV paſſect ther mme. 
As bee ſerved my country fince fourteen,” (for 
T'entered"the ſer vier ſo yu? chat I remember; "when 
marching into (Beer, che ſervants running to 
the door, cryec, Lord, May,” eome here and ſee 
what an officer —4 is 59— I fay, as I have 
ſerved my king and country, fince almoſt my nonage, 
und whe proofs, not eaſily era/fble; "there is no 
one can imagine that I ſtay from my little com- 
mand in Germanylike' a —— ee could with 
0 N Mou to you many ' thi 2 woman 8 


yout zn the worthief 
reſt of — amily, ou ought not to 9 


one borſe chair, as T ſaid an open down, and 
the honeſt old Zoffciner, can hi call no rales;-—far n- 
deed, my lord, the motto of this paper, miſerrima 
vidi, is faint to what T have ſecretly to impart ; for 
as I am not afraid of my ſuperiors in matters of 
truth, ſo am I indifferent whether I am captain of 
borſe, or captain of militia. My fortune, Hille as it 
is, with Scongmy becomes great; —and though I 
would not loſe my rank, which 1 have fo hardly 
fought for, yet am indifferent” about an addition of 
pay; which, by no means anſwers (to a" man hD⁰ 
would do proper honour to his command) the &- 
pence, the '/atigues, and concotitant mne 
of inconvenience attending the life military." 

When T ſpeak of doing honour” to a echte ion, 
I mean that was allowed 300 J. per amum, from 
ty, to entertain itineram brethren 


his 8 generoft 
of the JO_ in any fuch fituation as ſhould in- 


ritle | 


” 


01 aa ev —— 4 2 "IM & ak on been 
255 it thats ag 1 lad nut for 
and: all the profit which , 
£ ily. — b mat 
PWR, family. is fin 
arichmetict foe gen cum. diſburſed, is 
N. ing to the calc n of ſome 
-commandants, in Ca; and the 
So od Vntin fund. for — 
What your, lordſhip! pleaſes further do imagine, 
42 When 3 I: mican-the out 


— - a i 
ade EY Pn. _—__ 


river Ent, Where our Lache cauairy firſt debarked, 
chat for want of a little mjpeiais, colt fifteen . 
dred pounds ſterling. One 
2 NG his name) carried home che 

ve, how we had been 


E — Was noe hn the — 
in the days df 


ſuch 
viecher L or another, great . he 4 
Y b mitted 


and 0 


fore, o 


þ and Berlin, 


to another, as fox-bunters go from one pariſh. to the 
next, by the ſtrait forward rout, . but-armics 
move not in this, manner. they muſt take their, ma 
gaxines in the way, and open roads muſt be kept. 
to prevent ſurprizes, ambuſcades, and all thoſe —_ 
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01% . ho apts pr 7780 io cor IT 
* 77 SI 37 
s Cz! ar ſo ju calls them, to idr 
3 * ! arti rs es e 
x6 25 Mie of match near ten nilles lpug⸗ mf 
But then obſerye,' my lord, chat one bf ur road 
cartia in contain mote: than 
Gema ont can may, 180 not know, whether one 
* e ralehnis, as our friend calls SY 
4. en of Ew EShdnenta! 
_ ed and all ; and _ carry"t them to N 
uber of Scotland 1 70 eier 
ot to mention tb your lordſhip; befices ha 1 
occaſions l, what infinite trou- 
ble and-expence 25 create and mort particu. 
55 We * is He Rebe at ai, inſtant, by 
0-4 the ng ihe King firſt we'hatl"was ar 
2 ge 


Ls 


Tap Now ir has cavcie a fi as" g 
Bremen. 7611 8 1 


"Tis ry to have it in hs Me of an ar- 
my, and dt a W 1 diſtance, as" the „C 
count, on a balance © equally with the 
A e fe Far e J be mobel, 
at once, and b e d more than one 
could lie in a „their dimenſions being” 
nine feet by one and | 
half; judge what an i#colivenience ! And when it fo 
hap 1 chat the roads are paved, which is the caſe 
with all the * — t roads in France, French Flanders, 
the Auftri Gorman] and many parts of both 


2 Saxony, think only what miſery 
e muſt Tuffer from the jars of ſlight 


waggons, ill. conſtructed, on roads fo irregular, and 
weft Ps a5 are the pod of theſe countries, —add 
t 
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Moors big ha 
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then ſtrikes the 
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ſuſpect B+ ye ung ell tas 
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ſtrikes the perſon who Was ſa arch. 

both cen man and ſemiaant arc tardy, 9 0 
eam — The lieutenant then often 
ſtrikes the enſign, if tardy alſo; and a, ſcehe of ap- 
kfted ſticks and canes — 7 4 itſelf, to the odd a- 


3 of unſufferitg and unpitying ſpectators. Au 
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army, to o 
f "owners," 
See value, Rake * 
expence of ſuch troops. | 
Many of our allies have, in 
paid ry moner for trobps 
er tbit, eee fi ha 
100 to . We eee — 
beſides moſt enormous kind 
"Wien and artillery Service; and To; ON 4d ras 
| HOES 1 have exaniined a"{itlor going 
Portſmouth ny * horſe,” with's Mam in 
r by way of and 7 
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"nation, can never have an + Kay or ae 
te r their commander equal to ours—Every Jew, 
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every 


looks up to a ca 9 his ent; 
we din Bed 55 e l 
this, our thunder has rolled, \ effort . chroug 
every part rt of the known work c 
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conveniences ? 9 in proper3ion..to the 2 ber 


id which the 
. Great. e 
= ſuch an over Zerg Tough e 
em in Exgland, Me for me in Fre- 
land, as for inſtance, le er Err Carricfergus, have 


but 


1 
dut few; and thoſe few ſo aggramdted and exagge- 
= that if it _ not that we already have . 
nay ever their impregnables, ſuch as 
Quebec, and Louiſburgb. one ſhould imagine that 
Breſt and Toulon were the ſame. | | 
Even the capitulating Belle was deerned, once, 
inſuperable; and was ſo, perhaps, to any troops but 
Engliſh ;,——however the beads were once timid; and 
cautious of venturing, the inferiors think nothin 
too hazardous when chrefs, and favourite ones, will 
lead the way. i s 
That ſome, and perhaps mam of our conqueſts 
in America were, in a little meaſure, owing to the 
favourable diverfion we made in Germany, is alſo very 
viſible , but between ourſetves, my lord, this diver- 
ion, to take it in the common acceptation of the 
word, has been rather an anxiety to never 
ending, till beginning, —-fighting ftill, and ſtill de- 
oying,——is part of an excellent air, which, in 
my "muſical days, I remember to have heard with 
Pleaſure, and the greater, as I then thought the 
icture an imaginary one. But time has, my 
rd, fairly proved the contrary ;—and war, dreſſed 
in her molt pleaſing garb, is ſtill (as Milton ſays, when 
Adam ſaw Abel expire by the hands of Cain) horrid 
to tbini— how, horrible to feel! | 
While I was mentioning our ſe affairs, I entirely 
forgot a circumſtance which has done equal ſervice, 
as honour to our country, — namely, the -cloathing, 
and providing for helpleſs orphans, and vagabond boys, 
in and about the enviroxs' of this, unweildy metro- 
polis; and that ever-l/audable Tcheme, the marine ſo- 
ciety.——Lads of eight or nine years old, at the le- 
Zinning of the preſent war, are no full. grotum men. 
Half a dozen years changes puerility into puberty ; 
and feeble youth into firm manhood. How many 
thouſands have been reſcued from the ok. 


the French navy, 
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leaſt, of legal puniſhment, by an early proviſion of 


* thit kind, lately put in execution? 


It is ſomethi icular, that the captains in 

p. 4 rH the leaſt pique themſelves 
in being a maritime people; but only look on them- 
ſelves as neceſſary to govern the military part of the 
ſhip; and fight the men as though they were a land- 


force. Half the affection aur ſailors feel for their com- 


manders, is from a perſuaſion, attended often by proofs, 
that the captain was bred as #bemſefves ; and now is 
acquainted with all the grammar of ſails and cordage, 
equally as themſelves. | 

This defe# in an enemy, joined to a pufillanimity 
ſo often proved, that the common ſailors will not 
Hand to their guns in time of adlion, no doubt, oc- 
caſions ſuch gn victories on our parts, —inſo- 
much, thatiit has been no aucommon thing for our 
very ſloops to attack, at leaſt, if not always conquer, 
capital ſhips of the enemy's line; while, on the other 
hand, very large ſhips of the French nation, have 


been glad to avoid, inſtead of attacking a ſingle 
frigate. | | 


I think wo captains, one of a privateer, the other 
of an Antigua or Vi- India ſhip, did declare on 
oath, and prove it by. plans, that Breſt, however 
Toulon may be, is not the-moiety ſo ſtrong as ima- 
ined, —lIt is now too late in the war to think of 
uch an experiment, and yet there are many of the 
ſea: faring people who moſt cagerly wh it. —Ic 
would be an beart-breaking firoke, ſhould the French 
ſee this their favourite Bgjoux wreſted from their 
bands; and yet there are not wanting Hawkes, Rod- 
neys and Keppels to undertake it. e 
Belleiſſe was a pretty additional jewel in the crown 
of our young monarch; and though not the brighte/t, 
and moſt glaring, yet is not leſs valuable. We 


ſhould be uneaſy was the iſle of Vigbt, ſo nearly 
ſituate to our coat, in the hands of an enemy; and 
| | Belleifie 


| (71 J 

Belleifle borders almoſt on Britaxy, as the before 
mentioned and does on Hampſhire. "* 

In ſhort, my lord, while no particular party or 
fattion, rage at home, (and thoſe days are truly at an 
end) we need never fear an enemy abroad. Whe- 
ther Schweidnitz is taken by form or ſurprize, or whe- 
ther Olmutz,' or Colberg, or even Magdeburgh, are de- 
fended or attacked ſo as to be carried by a coup 
de main, we here can ſing a ſong under our own 
dine; — and though Change- Alley (creech-owls may 
lance our ears with hideous ſounds of Turks advancing 
or retiring; Tartars in arms, a Czarina depoſed, or 
a grand vizier ſtrangled, our vallies ftill rejoice and 
ing; our ies ſtill burſt with ſtores; and 
— oxen ſtand by thouſands, and ten thouſands in our 
ſtreets. | 

The diſmal paragraphs we read of ravaged coun- 
tries, three degrees more ſouthward, or to the 
north; to the ca, or to the weft, while we are not 
connected particularly, or generally, with the inhabi- 
tants, ſhould affect us no more (but as humanity 
teaches us to Pity the diſtreſſed) than the dead letter 
of a Roman, or Grecian hiſtory ſo many 

years ſince, — Calmucs, or Coſſacs, Sclavonians 
or Pandours, with all that calendar of Anibropophagi, 
or men- eaters, ſhould in fact touch us no more than 
a town in Maſcovy on fire; and which it is out of 
our reach or power to extinguiſh. | 

Yet ſo dearly do we ſeem to love blood, even with- 

out our money paying for it, that in the profoundeſt 
hour of peace, as to ourſelves, the morning: gen 
and ſſippered politicians are watching the affairs even 
of Tunis and Aęgiers; and are as happy when the fer- 
mer or latter have began to march, as if Daun was 
ſurpriſing the king of Pruſſia in his camp of Hoch- 
Kirken.——l would recommend all theſe to fee the 


_ farce of the Upbolfterer .m— -— 
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While this, I may ſay, unhappy paſſion reigns 
among us, we ſhall ever be eager ta { mil- 
lions and not thinking that the expence will be 
ſo hereditary, as we find it in fact turn out in the end, 
the iy grant begets a ſecond, and ſo we run'the race 
that is ſet before us, till we are fairly out of breath. 
The king of Pruſſia, then, thanks to our inex- 
hauſtible friendſhip, not only keeps the feld, but 
has no fixed dominion to ſettle at, till a peace is 
ſettled . Had he not been ſo powerfully aſſiſted 
by us, perhaps the miſeries himſelf and country have 
ſuſtained, would have awaked him ſo as to liſten to 
terms of accommodation before.! will not re- 
ien my conqueſts, ſays one: I will not give up my 
right, ſays another: the poor innocent individuals 
muſt ſtill oppoſe their forebeads to Ruſſian or Auſtrian 
iron e er this is decided; and *till chat day, near a 
million a year muſt paſs the channel, to ſupport the 
obſtinacy of one, and preſerve the intrepidity of the 
other. bran: a 
Thus are we ever between two fires! but ſuch 
fires as will not eaſily be extinguiſhed : nor is it 
enough to ſay with the ſimple Hibernian, that he was 
only a. paſſenger, while the ſhip is fnking ;——for 
whether a blunder or a jeſt, the caſe is equally fatal. 
I uſed to attend that great academy of the nation, 
the Houſe of Commons, when your Jordſhip, before 
your worthy father's death, was a reſpectable mem- 
ber of that houſe, and before you were advanced, if 
real virtue and merit want ſuch aſſiſtances, to the 
dignity of peerage———T never, even in the re- 
moteſt avenues of thoſe #wwo auguſt aſſemblies, heard 
even a whiſper, much leſs ſaw the ſhadow of a murmur, 
againſt the vote for the ſervice of the nayy,—the 
reaſons have all been recaputulated before, and 
this tacit conſent proves the affection our nation 
bears to the maritime; and how natural bat force is 


to us, 
His 


| ( 173 1 | 

His late: gracious majeſty, as a proof how near 
this ſervice was to himſelf. his crown, and the pr 
vation of that diadem in his auguſt | houſe, choſe 
that the heir preſumptive to the dominion of theſe 
realms ſhould be nurſed in the ſchool of Neptune.— 
- How well he has anftvered the general 7 
of a nation, who look up to him as their 

ritime guardian, map appear by the late city of 
London's adareſs, nk, bn" oy his royal highneſs's benevo- 
lent and bearty anſwer thereto; where he declares he 
ſhall take a pride to excel in that branch of the mili- 
tary, ſo welcome to the inclinations of the people; ſo 

to himſelf, and fo N to the true inte- 
reſt of theſe kingdoms, | 

Every public and rejoicing day alſo rivets this 8 
ther in the opinion of thoſe who are ſpectators of his 
highneſs in any-proceſfion ; and, however irregular 
thoſe gentlemen of the ſhort ſtick may be in their 
dreſs,” or movements, I believe it would not be an im+ 
proper expreſſion to ſay, they are his royal high- 
neſsꝰ's life- guards; ſince there is not a man amon 
them, who will not really and truly venture his lit | 
to preſerve even his friend from —_— much more 
himſelf. 

Fluſhed with an aſſurunce and more than à com- 

mon hope of ſucceſs, under ſuch a leader, what may 
a nation not expect from one who, ſo early, ſmiled in 
the hour of danger, and thought ſo little of his per- 
/on, that, at St. Cas, it was not from inireaty or per- 
ſuaſion, that he went on board again, but even by 
order Fortune had then, for the firſt time, frowned 
on us, in our cogft expeditions, - but the you 
hero /miled, and 7 ſupericr- to all difficulty and 
danger. 

Let the addition of a few years meliorate and 
mature his knowledge in maritime affairs, (I never 
flatter, my lord, nor have a view in this expreſſion, - 
as I hope it vill reſt between ourſelves) and, * 

ve 
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have: ſuch proofs; and undeniable ones too, of his 


nini), when moſt in the hour of danger and 
1 ty, I will not doubt but the meld Aru will 
be-replete, hereafter, with the actions of this young 
And if our navy has ſtruck ſuch terror, as for three 
rs paſt ĩt ſo undoubtedly has done, in our enemy, 

by only Commoners, though perſonages of moſt 
diſtinguiſhed merit, yet it is eaſy to imagine, what 
additional weight a fleet will ever receive, led on by 
a prince whoſe own brother has laid the plan for his 
own and kingdow's glory. What the French call the 
preſentimem fills me at this very inſtant ; and, I hope, 
(whenever anatber war ſhall ſeem neceſſary) that no 
diverfions will be neceſſury on the banks of the Rhine, 
the Weſer, or the Eu. | | * 
From that liberality which our nation ſbetoc, and 
5s, in all their grants, relative to the ſea ſervice, 

it is ſaid, there are ſtiſl co/{ufions, among certain people, 
from the firſt hour of building, to the laſt minute of 
vittualling our navy :——T hope this is chiefly a ma- 
licious rellexion; but be it as it will, our contractors, 
and commiſſaries, live with us, and allowing them to 
marode, a little (or a great deal if you will, for argu- 
ment's ſake) ſtill the money remains with us ——and 
all the difference is, that a comptroller, or clerk of the 
„by this means, gives his only, or elder ſon, a 
more liberal education, ' at ſome royal ſeminary, in- 
ſtead of a Yorkſhire ſchool, or ten pound Scotch aca- 
demy (ſtill to the advantage of the kingdom in gene- 


ral, and himſelf in particular) and his daughter 


appears in a filk gown'every day, and chariot, per- 
haps, on Sundays, by which means ſhe, alſo, makes 
an alliance with ſome principal Commoner in the 
kingdom. 

Theſe are Engliſh commiſſaries, or contraftors, —but 
what ſhall we ſay of your B—<-n's, your Th-—'s, 
your M 'rs, &c. &c. &c. who having raked 


up 


4. 


up a compleat plumb, — 44 almoſt. a German 
banks of the Elie? and, having 
placed a ducai coronet on their coaches, (according 

to the cuſtom of tbat country, and without any 
_ dread of . offices) deny their mean origin, 
and la at the Engliſh, who were, as anal, ſo 
very 2 | 

I think, our miniſtry very judiciouſly raiſed 2 
particular officer, and a very neteſſary one, by the 
name, ſtile, and title of an intendant, or overſeer- 
general of all forage, and waggon-maſters,—nay, even 
of the paymaſter-general too, in order the better to 
keep the former to their duty, and the latter to his 
fandard.— This worthy officer, for it was imme- 
diately given to the wor#thieft man living, had alſo 
the rank of a major-general, in the ſervice, in order 
to give the greater weight and impreſſion to our ſo 

intention, and fo /audable a delign, _ 

But after ſome months ſtay in Germany, the ftream 
of corruption, and the current of oppoſition were ſo 
ſtrang againſt him, that he. found 1t difficult to fem 
ſuch a torrent ;—and, I believe, he retired to England 
without doing — thing further than proving his 
intentions to be good of his cou. 
and the which ws ever — whb knew, or 
ſtill has the bonour to know, — in 
queſtion. - 

You fee, my lord, the very beſt, ſchemes and 
intentions of our miniſtry muſt prove -abortzve, 
when contrafors, or commiſſaries, in Germany are to 
be called to account. The — — of parliament can 
always reach the very in of an Engliſh | fo- 
rage · maſter s finefſe and cunning ; but. monſteur 
T—— at Bremen, with his brethren of the long 
figure, up the country, will laugh at the chair and 
mace, while they can quaff ſuch excellent old bock, 
as our profits to them will afford, in ſuch quantity. 

| Though 
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Though the beads and principals of theſe German 
pilferers are Engliſp, yet have they no remedy.— 
are produced from boors, peaſants, farmers, 


boatmen,  comriers; and meſſengers of all kinds; — 
theſe che beads muſt pay. Thus are they, the 
principalt, indemnified at home; nor, can we in 


juſtice dem, or — their demand, for winch 


there are ſuch regular vouchers. 

At Emden, I think, we dealt with him an 
or rather paid them in their own coin; they have 
received about a moiety, or rather more, of what they 
pretend we owe them for boats, waggons, carpenters 
work, &c. &c. &c. &c. and like taylors, or apotbe- 
caries, perhaps lawyers might be added. they 
think n underpaid, becauſe we have cut 
the bill in half. 

I fancy they are no /o/ers in the main, nin though 
the magiſtrates declared to ſome — appointed 
to ſettle the diſpute, and regulate the difference be- 
tween us, that they were afraid to go out of their 
houſes, leſt the mob ſhould have inſulted them; or, as 
they added, tear them to pieces: yet it was after- 
wards found, that theſe reſpectable magnifice's, and 
their magnificentiſ/imo, the preſident, ſhared, or would 


have ſhared/the lions ſkin between them. 


The ſecretary at war in this city of our ani- 
mous ally, was, privately, a great brandy wine 
merchant,—and the whole winter that our army 
was in quarters, about A and Rbene, on the 
banks of the Ems, this gent and his adberents, 
ſupplied the army with almoſt every thing. 

The very particular diſſipation, and disjuniion of 
the Pruſſian territory, has been no ſmall inconve- 
nience to him, ſince the commencement of the war, — 
and, I believe, he has found it much cheaper, and 
eaſier, to leave the French in quiet and peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Gueldres, Weſel, and the rich dutchy 
of Cleves, than — thoſe very out- lying eſtates, — 


the 


_—_—_ 


} ens 4 ET 
1 the latter being in the vicinity of the Auſtrian Ne- 
Aaoeclands and the very thoroughfare," in a dire 
|| line, (though, my lord, ente nous, they would go 
| | ar any time» ow miles, elt or left, and make 4 
1 detour of ſome leagues n 
W | that part of Munſter, wor ge, any Saxony, where 
| their armies- have been wanted] ſay that the 
dutchy of Cleves lying ſo contiguous to ſome of the 
empreſs's dominions, it was very natural, that no] 
firſt morſel which the French "would fallow,” was 
the country in queſtion, © © 
Theſe convenient towns poured our all that avril: 
lery, and ſent forth all thoſe magazines which have 
ſupported their army at ſuch a great diſtance from 
their own country, compared to former wars 
for who ever thought, when ſuch a wonder was 
raiſed that a French conquering army were once 
at br a Sw adjacent, that ſo many 
— Id encamp the 


on the banks 
Ems, the zun, dhe A and even the en the Elbe? 

It is plain then all the paſquinade againſt madame 
de Pompadour, was of no conſequence; but only, 
like as with us, the Grub-ftritt of Grumblers, and 
that ſhe roſe ſuperior to it all, as ſhe ſtill maintains 
her ground'——Scarce a day paſt in the French 
camp without à ballad, a madrigal, an anagram, epi- 
gram, or rebus, - againſt her (for the French, as 
your lordſhip Re are tolerably adroit at theſe 
minuti r) and one of them I remember in par- 
ticular was tolerably ſarcaſtical,— and rather coarſe : 

and let the world into an anecdote of her family, 
; which before they were rangers to,. namely, that 
<« In ſpire of all our rare, precaution,” and Tun». 
* nature will burſt forth; and no 
« wonder the French army were driven kkee 
«« ſheep to the _ when her grand- 
. e was a bute 
[21-09 BA Zu Ike 
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While the kingdom of France, then, was.\go-: 
verned by the grandaughter of a butcher, Si 
« parvis componere magna according to Virgil, the 
city of Emden, I mean, the Britiſb part — 
ruled, (and ruled with a rod of iron too) by a baker's 
wife, and having ſomething better than bare 
bread to give away, ſhe wanted not members propet 
for her cabinet — by an odd accident, 
her ſon and heir is of the Lutberan church; the 
Engliſb clergyman having refuſed to chriſtianize it 
in private, (for reaſons ſubſtantial, no doubt) and, 
by that means, complimented a miniſter of the other 
urch with half a dozen ducats. a 58) 
To ſtep to the army once more, and for the laſt 
time, ſuch ravages were committed by forage-: 
maſters, and contraftors, on the generglity and be- 
neficence of Great-Britain, that more than one re-; 
ſigned their employment rather than run the fery 
trial of a ſtrict and p——y enquiry at home.——If. 
they are countenanced from above, as many people. 
(chough, perhaps, vainly) imagine, it but reminds 
me of four lines in the works of our Engliſh Virgil, 
Mr. Pope, which, as it afterwards tu out, were 
Juſtly levelled at a noble duke of England, then at 
e head of a moſt victorious and fortunate army. 
„ Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
-. ,* Hemm'd round with glory, pilfer clach, or 
a ONT bread. N | _ 4 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought, 
No fave a kingdom, and now fave a groat.” 
The picture is lively, and more lively as true, —and 
I wiſhithoſe who, as I ſaid in the beginning of this 
paper, and in the very words of Othello, make it the 
trade of war, do not overtrade us, and bankrupt a 
nation, While they raiſe themſelves into more than 
common plenty, even into a ſovereiguty. 
l often threaten to have done, and yet I go on, 
your” lordſhip muſt thank yourſelf r this inter- 


ruption 


1 
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ruption on your K* of baue, or minutes of 
recreation, Boe impoſed the taſk, though ſo a- 
greeable an one,; upon me. reſemble, me- 
thinks, thoſe kind of viſitors who call on their 
friends iti a morning en paſſant,” and jolt to aſk how 
they do, when what betwixt one little ſtory and 
another, intermingled, as uſual, with the efſence of 
ſcandal, they tarry dinner; perhaps, 2 their very 
evening at the 3 to the tattef ion of every 
inhabitant of the houſe, exce except the butler, and ood: 
man. the firſt of whom gives you ſmall beer, al- 
ways when you aſk for were, and would alſo be a 
ſtrict follower of the letter of the ſcripture, by hold- 
ing a fone to you inſtead of breed, i you ne glect 
him at your departure: and the latter, if your Thil- 
ling is diurnal, will certainly give you your own 

hat and gloves, —though in general he is clever 
in the affair of exchange, that kind of exchange, 
When happily makes 1 it no robbery, = 


My lord, if a German war muſt always be 
neceſſary to make a favourable diverſion; in order 
employ the French, while we purſue plans in 4 


[ 


20 or Veſt. Indices; or, rather, North America: 
ſhall be in the ſituation of that perſon whoſe — 
houſe was ſuffrred to decay, while he was al 
building, and repairing ' the out- fees. The 
ſwarms of French troo ＋ it has been ſaid, 
would otherwiſe have been poured into America, 
would have wanted ies to carry them,. —a 
ſuppoſing they had plenty of all ſuch neceſſary Fey | 
cannot our fleet, which, as I have proved before, 
coſts us nothing almolt, always i intercept them, and 
conduct them to England to make a glorious! ba. 
lance of — Brogh's and Soubizes armies, if 
not employed by us in defending the electorate, 
would now have all, or moſt of them, been at their 
works of trade and agriculture, ——for the French, 
Aa 2 bur 
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but for our ſo. ſtrict and immediate, 
would never, and 9 cry have 72 
even twenty regiments on nee 
the Rhine.” , . ‚ 
And fo natural does our meeting the Wench « army 
in thoſe quarters ſeem. to every Engliſnman, in 
con; to the. /ad buſineſs. we have been 
mployed about ſo long, that every common ſoldier, 
ed at Weſel, (and I mentioned theraffeir and 
hd articular of one,. viz. in, general 
ball en the fie leſs of the anguiſn becauſe he got the 
ene een e call + * . 


"The idea of dfiving the French up to the very 
tes of Paris, {till ſubſiſts among thoſe who have 
pres their fathers, or grandfathers, recount the 
times of a Marlborough and Cadogan ;z—and I would 
venture to lay an even bett, nay, odds, that on the 
return of our army, (if ſuch a favourable circum- 
ſtance ſhould ever happen, by the French miſtaking, 
and which they are not apt to do, the cutting off 
oy communication from Germany by the chanel of 
the Weſer and Ens) that examine any wounded 
an almoſt, and he will change the hiſtory of his 
ound from where he really got it, to convince you 
that he was ence during the war on the other ſide of 
the Rhine: and let him enjoy the pleaſing fallacy | 
were I his comrade, and at his elbow, I would not 
turn evidence againſt him, nor declare the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. | 
There was a particular inſtance of the other 
frenzy. which I will here call the Pruſſian one, 
among moſt of our ſoldiers, and which I believe is 
now pretty well worn out, and that was always call- 
ing the town and county of Minden, by the name, 
ſtile, and title of Pruſſian Minden. — there tw9 
ſuch laces, I ſhould not condemn the folly; but 


belonging to _ "aaa ſounds as di- 
ferent 


| 9 8 wy A e . 


U 


K } 


by - yet ruſſia was then ſuch - darling name, 
and ſubject, that every * er, . at —— 
Minden, ſmiled to think 
— tories be Beule tel 


2 

chough, from it 1 then all was 
10d rough F. te ad or ben in 
Frederic III's hands many years, and hardly ac- 

knowledged to be his now, by the very natives, as 
well as ſore rival heir, (more particularly the houſe 
of Cannitz) yet every ſoldier Who wrote to his +0- 
noured mot ber, or dear wife, dated his letter on firſt 
landing, « From Emden, in P: land, and not 
een my lord, Eaft Frigfand would 
have been a poor ſound in the ears of our. pantaloon. 
politicians at home, compared to the mom ſonorous 
ones of Pruſſia, Magdeburgb, and Brandeburgh,— 
and I can imagine hereafter, that the name of both 
will be ſo odious, that many a ſoldier really wound- 
ed at Pruſian Minden, will change the name of the 
lace, glorious as that day was, 006 will 12 in 
$7 Wh and rather ſay he got it over the 3 

to 4 


though. a day. Of "BR& IF; great honour 
nation. 

On reviewing the — 9 part of this chapſodical 
lettet, or rather recapitulation of ſeveral, ent at fo 
many different times; many of which miſcarried, 
and the which has occaſioned this requeſt of your 
lordſhip, that I would, firing my anccdetes afreſh, as 
you, ſale. it, and not improperly.—1 find a miſtake 
or 1190, and that is when I ſaid the fifty-farit bat- 
tallion firſt paſt to den, in order to ſhew the hur- 
ry we were in to ſuccour Germany, that they never 
retouched. their native ſbore, on their return from 
Rochefort's ſtrange expedition, whereas, I now 
recollect, that they were fame ene 
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here; bebte they entered, 4 the ven ef a furure 
Britiſh army on. Pruſſian land, as it is ſo commonly 
called: oo PR! na? 26h 4 nt 435 mon! 


Such little” miſtakes as theſe will convince every 
one at — caſtle, that T have no view but to a- 
muſe them, and ſhould any unkind copyiſt at- 


5 
: 


pres, to ſteal any part of theſe my reveries into the 


N let Him know, that I am intimate with 
f the critical reviewers, and will ſpoil his in- 
tention, by ſpoiling the /ale of it. + at 

Should T ever be called on by your lordſhip, in 
the more Jerions department of an argumentative 
writer, and be requeſted by one whom I dare not 
refuſe, to hand down to poſterity, which print ſome- 
how or other unhappily does, what I have ſeen 
farther, —T believe this my motto might have the reſt 


pf the line added and to the gquegque, ipſe, miſer- 


rimi vidi, ſhould be added, et quorum pars magna fui. 
- But the moſt melancholy of all our Rafferin is, 
that after always being put upon the poſt of ho- 
nour, as it is called, though only a nick -name for 


a broken bead, at leaſt, we ſeldom have the merit of 


55 any part of the aftion,—generals with hard names, 
and regiments with almof# inexpreſſible ones, run 
away with all our honour” and pleaſure, that 


r recompence, like the promiſe of to-morrow, 

Mr. Johnſon ſo elegantly tells us, in 3 on 
of Trene) to a ſoldier fnking under arms, en- 
during, rather than We d. burthen of the day. 
So that gain what points we will in Germany, our 
motto, like my neighbour the D—n of D—n's, 
will and muſt be vix ea nerd voco.—Nor have I 
forgot my ſebool learning, {6 as to overlook the /c 
vos, non vobis, of our favournte Virgil. * 
Tour lordſhip only can know, next myſelf, what 
joy I feeFin' overlooking the part from this elegant 
tion, and were I not nom and then, when at 
home, and in my fore · room, reminded of ——_ 
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and repaſling to relieve, and be relieved, I could al- 
moſt think myſelf an i dant gentleman ; trees, 


cows, water, and ſometimes ine, (1 might ſay F oy 
always ſo, if compared to Germany) joined to m7 


brown coat, for all ſcarlet is at an end here wi 


me, make me feel an happineſs which few of my 


friends in Germany, I fear, are ſenſible of. 
But it will be rather a melancholy fight on the 


relanding of our troops, to ſee a diminution of per- 
haps baff 


if my letters inform me well, of our men 
and horſes, without accounting for that ſo ſerious a 


deduction, by any other m than the wicked 

ſupplies of commiſſaries—who have done more by 

keeping from us our bangs than Broglio, or. ñ 
le of performing with one 


ze, were ever capa 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, and their pre- 


tended invincibles the Gens Dearmes, and carabi- | © 


niers of France. | 


It is by compariſen we judge of happineſs or miſery. 
When I get to my ſnug and pretty dire farm, 


and ſee my little menagerie of neceſſary animals a- 
round me, I can almoſt be vain enough to repeat 


to myſelf in private, at leaſt, if not aloud, what the 
great Mr. Tickell addreſſes, in his truly elegant poem 
on the proſpet? of peace, to a then much greater hero 


than ever I would wiſh to be,—as 1 Hncerely hate 


the trade, as well as pomp and circumſtance of war— 
« Sweet Solitude! when life's gay hours are palt, 
<« Howe'er we range, in thee we fix at laſt. \ 


<« Toſt through tempeſtuous ſeas, out voyage o'er, 


« Pale, we look back, and bleſs the friendly ſhore ! 
Our own ſtrict Judges, our paſt life we ſcan, 
« And aſk, if glory has enlarg'd the ſpan ? 

« If bright the proſpect, we ve defy ; 

« Truſt future ages, and contented die.“ 


* 
Nov. N your Ip, 
age * The molt faithful, &c. &c. 


guard, paſſing 
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